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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Jan. 25-26—State TEPS Conference, Wis- 
consin State College, Stevens Point , 
Feb. 15—20—American 
School Administrators, Atlantic City 
Feb, 15—Southern Wisconsin Education 

Association, Madison 

Feb, 23-27—National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Washington, 
D. C. 

Mar. 1.—Central Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, Wausau 

Mar. 15-19—North Central Music Edu- 
caiurs National Conference, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Mar. 21-22 — Wisconsin Association of 
School Boards and Administrators, Mil- 
waukee 

Apr. 6—Milwaukee Secondary Education 
Association NEA Centennial Workshop 
and Banquet, Milwaukee 

Apr. 12—Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Oshkosh 

May 10-11—Wisconsin Association of Vo- 
cational and Adult Education, Milwau- 
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EDUCATION IN THE 1957 LEGISLATURE 


The 1957 Wisconsin Legislature convened on January 9. This session more 
than any other of recent years will delineate the future of education. Unless 
bold, expansive programs are provided, education will deteriorate in these rap- 
idly changing and problem centered times. 

The WEA Council on Education has formulated a program which will keep 
education abreast of the times in major, important areas. If these proposals are 
enacted, education will move ahead during the next biennium, If they are 
shaved and peeled to a minimum education in Wisconsin will be in no posi- 
tion to meet the problems of increased enrollments, teacher shortages, school 
building needs and equalized educational opportunities. The next generation 
will be given a poorer education than their older brothers and sisters, and in 
some cases poorer than their parents. This is to deny our obligation to posterity. 

The legislative program of the WEA Council on Education attacks three 
problems. It has wisely concentrated on a few major areas in preference to 
suggesting legislation in all phases of education needing improvement. Areas 
selected to receive our primary efforts are: 

Increased State Support of Education 


The Metropolitan School District 
Improved Retirement Provisions for Teachers 


In subsequent issues of the Journal the position of Wisconsin among the 
states in support of education, the requests being made by the friends of 
education for more state aids to schools, and the reasons for the demands will 
be discussed. This is a “must” on the WEA program if schools are to function 
efficiently and economically in these days of increasing costs of education. And 
for the welfare of teachers, your Council on Education and Retirement Com- 
mittee have laid down basic principles which should be incorporated in an 
improved retirement system. Thru meetings of local education associations, 
releases from the WEA office and the Journal you will be kept informed about 
the problems and progress in securing suitable retirement legislation for teachers. 

The teachers of Wisconsin can influence the enactment of 1957 educational 
legislation. What teachers do individually and thru their associations will de- 
termine what proposals will be enacted into law. If teachers do nothing can 
they blame legislators for doing as much and no more? 


LeRoy Peterson, President 


President LeRoy Peterson, second from left, discusses proposed retirement 
——« legislation with H. C. Weinlick, executive secretary; Angus Rothwell, chair- 
man of WEA Retirement Committee, and F, Halsey Kraege, WEA attorney. 
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NDOUBTEDLY most people 
today who are at all interested 
} in our schools are aware of the 
rapidly rising tide of interest in the 
education of the student with su- 
perior mental ability or special tal- 
ents. Furthermore, the phenomenal 
range of this interest is attested to, 
for example, by the words of Atomic 
_ Energy Commission Chairman 
\ Lewis L. Strauss in deploring the 
threatened shortage of scientifically 
trained manpower, by the specific 
action of business and industry in 
such efforts as the National Merit 
Scholarship Program, and by the 
legislative endeavors of Congress- 
man Carl Elliott of Alabama to es- 
tablish a national scholarship pro- 
gram. This concern has obviously 
been developing in Wisconsin as 
well as the nation as a whole. Among 
other contributing factors, the two 
most important reasons for this 
growing desire to provide more ade- 
quately for the gifted are found in 
the increasing appreciation of the 
natural differences among individ- 
uals to learn and perform and in the 
pressing need for the further de- 
' velopment of leadership qualities in 
ill phases of wholesome living. 
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Results of Questionnaire 


The prompt response of the ma- 
jority of Wisconsin’s 12-grade school 
systems to a detailed request on the 
part of the Wisconsin Department 
of Public Instruction for information 
Stelative to local educational pro- 
grams for students with superior 
ability seems to provide evidence of 
) this genuine concern. With only one 
/ or two exceptions, positive state- 
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Warnings are being sounded about the neglect 


of the talented child. It is interesting to learn 


What Wisconsin Does 
For Gifted Children 


RUSSELL MOSELY 
Supervisor 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Madison, Wisconsin 


ments indicating the vital necessity 
for more intensive efforts were vol- 
unteered in the 350 responses filed. 
Typical declarations are as follows: 
“We aren't doing enough, but we 
strive to move forward!” and 
“.. . traditionally more concerned 
with slow learner.” To quote one re- 
spondent, however, “Are you sure 
this isn’t some kind of fad? Granted 
the gifted deserve attention, but 
they usually do right well under the 
present conditions there are 
more pressing problems be 
practical . . .” Still another declared, 
“I do not approve of definite and 
specific programs . Too many 
youngsters have been ruined be- 
cause they were ‘gifted’ children.” 
This, however, runs counter to the 
considered opinions of such eminent 


authorities as Ruth Strang, Lewis M. 
Terman, and Gilbert Wrenn. In 
addition, even a hasty examination 
of the various inservice growth proj- 
ects at various levels in the state 
during the past few years will re- 
veal a significant number of pro- 
grams that have devoted part or full 
time to the question at hand. 

The response from the various 
schools to the state survey previously 
mentioned concerning practices, 
either already in use or contem- 
plated, may be grouped in such 
areas as identification of the gifted, 
enrichment within regular classes, 
enrichment thru co-curricular activ- 
ities, enrichment thru guidance serv- 
ices and acceleration as a means of 
meeting the needs of the rapid 
learner. In addition, a number of 





Responses from schools show practice of identification, enrichment and acceleration: 

















































schools have submitted more or less 
detailed reports on local studies, 
while others have outlined their 
plans for intensive study and action. 
Among these reports are ones with 
such titles as “The Gifted Child,” 
“Summary of the 1952 Study of 
Mentally Gifted Pupils,” “Summary 
and Recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Gifted,” and “Character- 
istics of the Gifted Learner.” 
While it would prove rather tedi- 
ous to supply composite answers to 
38 different questionnaire items re- 
ported by the 350 school systems, 
it might be helpful to review a few 
of them. For example, the question 
of grouping raised the inevitable 
disagreements. Ninety-one schools 
indicated homogeneous class sec- 
tions at the elementary level, while 
78 mentioned such organization in 
the high school. To continue, 216 
school systems reported that they 
were grouping within heterogeneous 
elementary classes, and 109 systems 
checked this practice at the second- 
ary level. It might be appropriate 
to note at this time that the writer 
was surprised that more did not in- 
dicate this procedure in the element- 
ary schools and that there were not 
fewer actually grouping within 
heterogeneous sections in the high 
schools. A number of spontaneous 
reactions concerning the question of 
grouping are most revealing. On the 
one hand are such statements as, 
“We group in grades 9-12 on their 
reading ability,” and “We counsel 





... but it is not as effective as homo- 
geneous grouping (would be)’; 
while another vehemently declared, 
“I do not believe in segregation ot 
either the gifted or slow learning 
children. They should be educated 
together . . . avoid the freak intel- 
lectual or hopeless dullard!” Here 
we see that inclination to associate 
intellectual capacity with a tendency 
to be “queer.” However, it is gen- 
erally conceded today that Terman’s 
monumental study has adequately 
refuted this assumption. One school 
system mentioned the practice of 
shifting pupils in special instances 
to other schools where “competition” 
was stiffer. 


Needs Stressed 

Some of the respondents also 
made positive declarations concern- 
ing the need to stress reading and 
study skills for the gifted in junior 
and senior high school. This cer- 
tainly appears to be in keeping with 
the increasing provision of develop- 
mental reading instruction. 

In the guidance section of the 
questionnaire, 287 said that they 
felt that they were counseling in 
light of individual talents and 177 
mentioned counseling in order to 
coordinate the efforts of the gifted 
child, parents and teachers. How- 
ever, no attempts to supply the de- 
tails relating to implied procedures 
were made. I thus have reason to 
wonder if counselors were implying 
that they were facing the problem, 


Some see need to ‘stress reading and study skills in junior and senior high schools. 








for example, of helping parents to 
avoid directing such remarks as the 
following to their scholastically apt 
youngster: “You are always reading, 
Go out and play awhile!” Did they 
also mean that they were remind- 
ing such parents that a boy or girl 
who likes to read or work out prob- 
lems rarely hears anyone say, in re- 
ferring to him or her, “He’s all boy,” 
or “She’s very feminine”? The maga- 
zine cartoon showing a father say- 
ing to his wife, with his son within 
hearing distance, “He reads so much, 
how did we ever get him in our 
family?” provides an additional ex- 
ample of the decided impact that 
even the most casual of remarks 
may have upon growing personal- 
ities. Thus is it to be assumed that 
special counseling services for par- 
ents will help them to convey to 
their bright child that scholarly 
tastes are cherished, and, at the 
same time, to lead him, for example, 
to the out-of-doors as a part of total 
living? 

Also, does this special counseling 
consistently attempt to give each 
youngster a realistic, but acceptable, 
self-portrait? Ruth Strang, for ex- 
ample, has found that most of our 
gifted tend to underestimate their 
ability. She has also concluded that 
when a rapid learner possesses a 
wholesome appreciation of his abil- 
ities he is more able to cope with 
the pressures in school and society, 
“to get down on all fours,” to avoid 
being a “brain.” 


In answer to the questions relat- 
ing to identification, 164 elementary 
school programs and 191 high 
schools said they utilized teacher 
judgment aided by observational in- 
struments other than objective tests. 
This immediately prompts the foi- 
lowing question: Do they actually 
mean unique, locally developed ob- 
servational guides such as those de- 
veloped and utilized in Evanston, 
ll., Quincy, Il., and Portland, Ore.’ 
In turn, while it is natural to expect 
that a high percentage of schools 
will indicate that they use intelli- 
gence and achievement. tests to 
identify youth with superior ability, 
it is interesting to note that more 
than 100 school systems also men- 
tion the cooperative use of com- 
munity recreational directors, pri- 
vate music instructors and_ social 
workers, for example, as resource 
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people. While all agreed that identi- 
fication of the gifted should begin 
early, a number of warnings were 
raised relative to the dangers of in- 
flexible snap judgments and the ten- 
dency to assume that conformity is 
a mark of superior ability. 


Attitude toward Acceleration 


Answers to questions concerning 
acceleration revealed that 293 high 
schools permitted students to carry 
additional subjects and that 181 pro- 
vided opportunities for students to 
enroll in advanced classes. At the 
same time, only nine high schools 
stated that they were allowing 
“grade skipping.” In fact, a number 
of rather stifly worded renuncia- 
tions of such an acceleration method 
were included. However, it is sug- 
gested that the work of S. L. Pressey, 
Ohio State University, the results of 
the so-called Kenyon Plan for Ad- 
mission to College with Advanced 
Standing, and the acceleration pro- 
gram sponsored by the Ford Foun- 
dation, for example, should be care- 
fully considered before all aspects 
of acceleration are summarily re- 
jected. At the same time, it is also 
only fair to admit that at present 
the most widely accepted method 
of providing for the rapid learner is 
the enrichment approach. In all sec- 
tions of the state there are schools 
that provide, along with the chal- 
lenges of creative classroom instruc- 
tion, special opportunities for: Lead- 
ership in student councils; National 
Honor Society, science clubs, etc., 
reading forums, seminars, and in- 
dividual research; expression in the 
creative and performing arts; the 
more complete utilization of com- 
munity resources; developmental 
reading and study skill instruction. It 
goes without saying that this en- 
richment, both within the classroom 
and in the co-curricular program, 
when it is most effective, appears to 
be studiously avoiding “more of the 
same” for our ablest youth. 


Agreement on Points 

In reviewing the specific reactions 
of a broad sampling of Wisconsin 
school systems and in meeting with 
teacher groups in many parts of the 
state, it appears to me that teachers 
are in agreement on a number of 
important points. Consensus seems 
to hold that we must define our 
terms, that we must accurately de- 
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In all sections of the state there are schools that provide leadership training. 


scribe the group we are to work 
with as the gifted. It is refreshing to 
note, however, that most of our 
teachers are also in agreement that 
we should not waste an undue 
amount of time in defining gifted- 
ness. It appears most reasonable to 
them that each community should 
develop a simple definition of its 
own which may be modified as needs 
and resources change. It also ap- 
pears that most faculties feel that it 
is important to broaden the defini- 
tion to include more than the top 
one or two per cent providing that 
they have the time and means to 
carry on special work with this 
larger group. They seem to be say- 
ing that a gifted person is one who 
performs in any socially useful area 
in a consistently excellent manner. 
Some, in fact, are using the term 
“talented” rather than “gifted” be- 
cause they wish to increase the usual 
number of areas of concern and thus 
extend qualitative levels into such 
fields as social leadership, the crea- 
tive and performing arts and me- 
chanical skills, as well as in the so- 
called academic pursuits. As a re- 
sult, teachers hope to have 25-30% 
of the total group with which to 
work at a more stimulating level 
rather than merely one or two per 
cent. 

Additional points of apparent 
agreement are as follows: The ad- 
visability of taking stock of what is 
already being done prior to making 
sudden changes; the need to en- 
courage more critical thinking 
among the academically proficient; 
the necessity of instruction in devel- 


opmental reading and study skills 
at higher grade levels; the import- 
ance of the further consideration of 
the core approach and unit teach- 
ing; the desirability of making 
greater use of seminar procedures 
and research techniques; the advis- 
ability of introducing at the earlier 
grade levels more challenging expe- 
riences in languages, social studies, 
mathematics and science; and the 
pressing need for all types of mate- 
rials and equipment, such as chal- 
lenging books and other printed re- 
sources, more adequate laboratories, 
as well as the best in audio-visual 
facilities. It is also necessary to point 
out that public school people do not 
agree concerning such matters as 
the nature and amount of grouping 
advisable in the education of the 
gifted or as to the extent specializa- 
tion should be encouraged in the 
secondary school. Some of these dis- 
agreements may arise from factors 
such as size of school, community 
attitudes and educational philoso- 
phy. 

In conclusion it seems that Wis- 
consin schools, both large and small, 
are growing in their awareness of 
this challenge to make the most of 
our truly precious resources. They 
are taking stock of what is being 
done to meet the special needs of 
the rapid learner and are realistic- 
ally searching for still more effective 
procedures and resources. They are 
apparently increasingly subscribing 
to the conviction that there is noth- 
ing as unequal as a deadly same- 
ness in education for those unequal 
in the various talents. 
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HE gap between high school 

and college is a big one. We 
are all aware that the transition is 
a difficult one for most of our stu- 
dents. We would welcome a pro- 
gram that would help our students 
bridge this gap more easily. 

Burton P. Fowler, chairman of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, recently discussed this prob- 
lem during a report to the Twen- 
tieth Educational Conference on a 
study of 470 freshmen in 27 col- 
leges made by the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau. 

“There is little doubt that the 
present leap across the gap between 
the senior class in high school and 
the beginning of the freshman year 
in college is for many youngsters 
a thrilling but disturbing adventure” 
says Dr. Burton. “For a smaller, but 
still large group it is fraught with 
shattering anxieties. All over this 
fair land of ours high school seniors 
are closely chaperoned in study hall, 
their whole day at school and often 
at-home strictly regulated. Then ob- 
serve them three months later dur- 
ing rushing week in a college where 
‘delayed rushing’ is opposed by 
powerful alumni groups. These 
freshmen have some sobering re- 
marks to make about ‘freedom.’ This 
gap is indeed a school and college 
problem.” 


Waukesha Program 

“Thruout this whole study”, he 
said, “runs the refrain, ‘why didn’t 
my high school prepare me for the 
freedom of college life?’ The answer 
to that question is simple. As organ- 
ized at present there is no common 
set of values and experiences which 
are shared by both institutions.” 


6 


the seniors to bridge 


We have a program at Waukesha 
High Schoo] which we feel is a step 
towards preparing our students for 
the freedom of college life. We call 
it Senior Privileges. 

Five years ago the Senior High 
Student Council asked for permis- 
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In college . . . the student’s budgeting his 
time is his own responsibility. 


sion to have seniors who had dem- 
onstrated their ability to use their 
time to good advantage to have the 
privilege of being excused from 
study halls. Some weeks were spent 
by a committee of the Council try- 
ing to set up a plan that would cause 
a minimum of interference with the 
regular routine of the school. 

The completed plan was then pre- 
sented to the Faculty Council for its 
approval. The purposes of the plan, 
as they gave them, were to help 
students learn to budget their time, 
to prepare them for the freedom of 


How one high school faculty aids 


THE 
High School-College 
GAP 


KATHRYN NOHELTY 
CLARA WULFING 


Student Counselors 
Waukesha High School 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 













college life, to encourage students 
to do better scholastic work anc to 
improve their citizenship. 


Students eligible for the privilege 
of not reporting to study halls were 
to have achieved an average of “B” 
or better with no grade below a “C’, 
that is, 3 “A”s and a “D” would not 
be acceptable. There were to be no 
negative comments in conduct or 
effort by any teacher in the previous 
marking period and each student 
must be accepted as reliable by the 
principal and the class adviser. 




















Approved Places 


If students were not in stud) 
halls where were they to be? The 
following list of places was sub- 
mitted—YMCA, YWCA, Public Li- 
brary, School Library, Youth Center, 
regular study halls or their homes. 
A lounge, recreation room or stu- 
dent reading room would have been 
added, had any such been a part 
of our building set up. 

Privilege was to be revoked if the 
student showed disorderly conduct 
on or off the school property dur- 
ing school hours. Specifically any of 
the following were considered rea- 
son to have a student dropped from 
the list: Loitering in halls, lowering 
of scholastic average, missing a class 
or being tardy to a class after a free 
hour. Students were not allowed to 
congregate down town or to ride 
about in cars, altho going down 
town singly or with another person 
was permitted. A hearing by @ 
Council Committee and the princi- 
pal was to be granted to any ac- 
cused student who asked for it, but 
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his privileges were revoked from the 
time of the offense until the hearing. 

So that attendance could be taken 
accurately, a list of students on the 
privilege list was given to each study 
hall teacher. Every student was as- 
signed a study hall seat so that he 
could spend his free time there if he 
wished. 

The Council expected and _ re- 
ceived a mixed reaction from the 
faculty. Some shared the students’ 
viewpoint, others had doubts and 
questioned whether adolescents 
should be given so much freedom 
and questioned whether such an ex- 
periinent was wise or even within 
the scope of high school activities. 
The majority, however, believed that 
students who could work out the 
details of such a plan deserved a 
chance to try it out. The next step 


seniors are eligible for senior privi- 
leges each tri-semester. Some are on 
the list all year, others become eligi- 
ble for a six weeks period, then are 
dropped due to grades below a “B” 
level. The prestige and pleasure 
which accompany the privileges has 
been an added incentive to scholar- 
ship and good conduct. 


No Interference with Routine 


The surprising thing to the teach- 
ers and administration is how little 
the program has interfered with the 
regular school routine. We also feel 
that it has stimulated students to do 
better work and to be cooperative. 
We have had only four or five stu- 
dents who have been dropped be- 
cause they abuse the privilege. 
About 15 or 20 are added and 
dropped each marking period be- 
































. we have wondered whether it has helped our students to adjust . . 


in most of these students’ lives would 
be college where budgeting of time 
would be a student’s own responsi- 
bility. If the program was designed 
to ease the difficulties and problems 
of the first year in college the teach- 
ers were willing to cooperate, They 
had been concerned with college 
drop-outs of former students whose 
trouble seemed to be not only low 
grades, but also unwise use of time 
and inability to plan and carry out 
a workable schedule in the face of 
many new experiences and pressures 
in the first year in college. It was 


decided to give the plan a chance. 


Out of a class of 440, about 80-85 
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. to college life. 


cause of grades. As far as our own 
school is concerned we feel that the 
program has been successful. Nat- 
urally we have wondered whether 
it has helped our students to adjust 
more readily to the greater freedom 
of college life. This year we decided 
we had been working with the pro- 
gram long enough to find out. 

We sent out a short questionnaire 
to the students in our last three 
graduating classes who had main- 
tained an average of “B” or better 
with the following results: 

Number of questionnaires sent out—195 


Number of questionnaires returned—126 
(or 65%) 


. Did you have senior privileges in 
high school? 
Yes—116 (92%) 
No—10 (8%) 
2. For how many 6 weeks periods? 
1—0 
2-9 
3-14 
4—12 
5-77 
3. Did you attend college? 
Yes—121 (96%) 
i No—5 (4%) 
. Are you attending now? 
Yes—114 (90.5%) 
No—12 (9.4%) 

5. Did you feel that the freedom of 
study time afforded by senior privi- 
leges benefited you for the similar 
freedom of study time in college? 

Yes—104 (82.5%) 

No—5 (4.0%) 

No Answer—17 (13.5%) (of this 
group 10 did not have senior privi- 
leges at any time) 


Comments: 


Learned to budget time—6 
Incentive to work—5 


| 

2. 

3. Too remotely related to college. 
4. 


Self reliance it 
valuable. 


encourages is in- 


. Helped me discipline myself and 
use free time to greater advantage. 

}. Not bewildered by all my free time 
in college. 

. One hour a small quantity compared 
to hours which one has in college. 

3. Good for preparation for college, 
also for any work outside of high 
school. 

. Gave me a sense of responsibility. 

. One of the few tastes of college 
that a high school student gets. 

. All college-prep students should not 
have compulsory class attendance. 

2. How about having a “trial” 6 weeks 
of senior privileges for everyone. 

3. Maybe seniors in high school should 
have no study halls. 

. Arrange program so that study halls 
would fall at a convenient hour 
(not in the middle of the morning). 

15. Senior privileges were beneficial but 
not the honor study halls. 


As an aftermath of our experience 
with this program we are now plan- 
ning to excuse all seniors from study 
halls until our crowded conditions 
are relieved by the completion of 
our new high school. 

By planning senior programs so 
that their free periods will come at 
the beginning of the day, just before 
or after noon hour or the end of the 
day we expect this program to work 
as well for 400 seniors as it has for 
the 70 or 80 on senior privileges. 





GRSC Proposes Variable 


Annuities as Optional 


T A recent meeting the Gover- 
nors Retirement Study Com- 
mission recommended the use of 
variable annuities on an optional 
basis under the State Teachers Re- 
tirement System, The Milwaukee 
Teachers Retirement Fund, and the 
Wisconsin Retirement Fund. This 
article is an attempt to explain in a 
general way the reasons for and the 
nature of the variable annuity. 
Rapid and far-reaching economic 
changes during recent decades have 
greatly increased the difficulty of 
providing adequate income for re- 
tired persons. It is necessary to pro- 
vide not only a sufficient annuity in 
dollars but also a reasonable income 
in terms of purchasing power. Altho 
there is no means of perfect protec- 
tion against inflation, there is good 
reason to believe that retirement 
security can be substantially im- 
proved by broadening the scope and 
diversification of the investment of 
funds saved during the working 
years. Therefore, it has become com- 
mon for pension trustees to invest a 
portion of their retirement funds in 
common stocks and other equity 
investments. 


Related to Cost of Living 


The desire to secure to the em- 
ployee all the benefits of wide diver- 
sification of investments, including 
equities, has led to the development 
of the variable annuity. A variable 
annuity provides dollar payments 
which vary in accordance with 
changes in common stock prices and 
dividends; in contrast to a conven- 
tional annuity which provides fixed 
dollar payments. Since fluctuations 
in common stock prices and divi- 
dends have in the past tended to be 
correlated with fluctuations in the 
cost of living, variable annuities may 
be used to provide retirement  in- 
come related to the cost of living. 

The variable annuity has thus far 
been used in a retirement system for 
public employees only by the Col- 
lege Retirement Equities Fund 
(CREF), an affiliate of the Teachers 
Insurance & Annuity Association 
(TIAA), which provides retirement 
annuities for teachers in many pub- 


GEORGE A. HARDY 
Research Director, Governor's 
Retirement Study Commission 





lic and private colleges. The admin- 
istrative subcommittee of the Com- 
mission conducted an intensive 
study of the variable annuity and 
recommended that it be provided on 
an optional basis for members of the 
major retirement systems in Wiscon- 
sin. The Commission adopted the 
recommendation by a vote of 15 to 
4, Some members expressed reserva- 
tions, stating that the variable an- 
nuity is a new and untried device, 
which contains some elements of un- 
certainty. 

If a teachers retirement system 
offered a variable annuity, each 


ventional annuity from the remain. 
ing portion of his account. 

Payments from a variable annuit, 
would reflect common stock per- 
formance, so that the member would 
receive more dollars when common 
stock prices and dividends are higher 
and fewer dollars when such prices 
and dividends are lower. 


It should be strongly emphasized 
that the investment of retirement 
funds in common stocks, as the basis 
for the variable annuity, need not 
constitute “speculating” or “plaving 
the stock market.” The investment 
program would avoid the practices 
implied in such terms, such as: 

1. Failure to diversify. 

2. Buying on margin. 

3. Buying highly speculative stocks 

4. Wholesale selling out at a loss when 

the market declines. 


The funds are invested in gvod 
quality stocks and held indefinitely. 
Stocks in companies which do not 
keep pace with new developments 


If the variable annuity plan were adopted, 


teachers could choose to have half of their retire- 


ment account invested in reliable common stocks. 


The income from the investment would vary 


with economic conditions at the time. 


teacher could direct that half of his 
retirement account be invested in 
the variable annuity fund, while the 
other half would be invested in 
bonds and other fixed obligations. A 
teacher who did not wish to take 
part in the variable annuity program 
would not have to do so. 


Conventional Annuity 


The deposits in the account of a 
member electing the variable annu- 
ity would be used to buy him a share 
in a broadly diversified portfolio of 
common stocks and other forms of 
equities. Dividends from the secu- 
rities would be used to increase his 
share in the fund. At retirement the 
member would receive a_ variable 
annuity based upon the total accu- 
mulations in his account, in the form 
of a life annuity, 15-year certain, or 
joint survivorship annuity. Since it 
is contemplated that only a portion 
of the member's account would be 
invested in the variable annuity 
fund, he would also receive a con- 


are replaced with those in more 
alert companies. The investment pol- 
icy is based upon the theory of “dol- 
lar averaging,” investing the same 
amount of dollars at regular inter- 
vals over a long period of years. The 
soundness of this policy, if consist- 
ently followed over a long period, is 
amply demonstrated by the history 
of the past 50 years, according to the 
leading economists who have studied 
the problem. 
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Teachers who have atypical pupils 


may profit from our experiences in the 


Summer Workshop 
for 


Delayed Speech 


VERNON J. SMITH 


Speech and Hearing Consultant 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Madison, Wisconsin 


HE clock is on the borning.” 

This enigmatica] statement by 
Peter, a nine year old member of 
the workshop can be freely trans- 
lated. “It’s now ten thirty and time 
to change the schedule.” 

The summer's theme was that of 
Indians. The purpose was to de- 
velop an atmosphere in which child 
and speech clinician could work 
without the adult to child relation- 
ship such as you generally find in 
the home and classroom. The situa- 
tion also allowed for a more permis- 
sive atmosphere than exists in a 
regular school. A relaxed atmosphere 
was most important since the object 
of the clinic was to promote speech 
and so every speech opportunity had 
to be given the children. 


Divided in Tribes 


To aid in workship organization 
the group was divided into three 
tribes. Each tribe had its chief, 
medicine man, reservation and wig- 
wam. I, central figure or leader, 
held periodic council meetings with 
my assistant chiefs. By resort to this 
new organizational atmosphere, op- 
portunity was created for a fresh ap- 
proach to each pupil’s problem. 

Therapy consisted of a great deal 


_ of auditory training for recognition 


and discrimination of sounds, prac- 
tice in correct articulation, reading, 
informal oral expression and panto- 


' mime. Regular individual talking 
sessions were scheduled to offer the 


children an opportunity to talk 


| about anything they desired. If con- 


flict arose between children’ they 


talked over their differences immedi- 
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ately. This promoted tolerance and 
understanding between them. By 
the end of the fourth week, each 
one had some idea of the other's 
problems and every child became 
an aid rather than an antagonist. 

Since some children have delayed 
speech as a result of emotional prob- 
lems and others have problems be- 
cause of the speech delay it was 
necessary to know each child to be 
of greatest service. To best show the 
wide range of problems dealt with 
in the workshop, it seems clearer to 
give some illustrations. 





News and Views, Dept. of 
Public Instruction 








most insignificant thing went against 
him. Two other boys never volun- 
teered nor did they respond to any 
request to speak. They did not 
choose any playmates, nor were they 
chosen. This last type of child 1s 
very often classified as a “good boy” 
when very often this lack of partici- 
pation represents a very serious 
problem. 

It is interesting to note that these 
pupils, each with a similar delayed 
speech pattern, were not normally 
conscious of their own speech lim- 
itations. This was brought out time 
and time again by one of the young- 
sters conscious of anothers error 


The Workshop revealed that just ordinary classroom 


techniques won't fit the child with a delayed speech 


problem. It is quite evident that individual 


instruction is a “must” if we are to meet 


the needs of children in our classes. 


Our nine year old boy, Peter, re- 
ferred to in beginning paragraph, 
was fascinated to the point of ob- 
session by catching flies. He would 
regularly pull off their wings and 
stare at them fixedly for long pe- 
riods unless interrupted. If one of 
the other children would kill any of 
his flies, Peter would jump onto a 
chair and with leveled accusing fin- 
ger say: “Your are a murderer!” 


Types of Children 


There were three boys who had 
such violent tempers that they would 
fight anyone at the slightest provo- 
cation. One other child would break 
into hysterical. crying whenever the 


saying: “You are a big baby.” Baby 
is used here as indicative of the 
childs inability to speak. 

Here were 16 children with de- 
layed speech their only common 
problem but each with many other 
individual problems. Many times 
when one child needed special atten- 
tion, 15 others had to be neglected. 

From the foregoing it can be seen 
that the delayed speech workshop is 
not only a challenging but an excit- 
ing experience. A program for ther- 
apy can be laid out before the chil- 
dren arrive but it must be altered 
after their individual needs are real- 
ized. Which child looks to therapy 
as a solution to his problem? Which 
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child will accept therapy with diffi- 
culty and which child will reject it 
completely? Which child works best 
in a group and which works better 
as an individual? Which personal- 
ities clash and which are compati- 
ble? Which children are on the same 
reading level? Which child can re- 
late past experiences and which one 
can only express himself in terms of 
the nursery school child? The an- 
swers to these questions can very 
possibly change the entire program. 


Emphasis on Freedom 

Although you can see from our 
description that emphasis was placed 
on a very permissive atmosphere for 
each child, there were certain defi- 
nite constants present. One is the 
presence of a central figure, the 
leader. Another is a unit in which 
child and clinician can function 
without the general teacher-pupil 
relationship. A third is a set of rules 
thru which all are guided, with spe- 
cific penalties for breaking them. 
Finally, the program offers a routine 
so that there is a smooth continua- 
tion of one activity to another. 

For the past two summers the 
children have been selected on the 
basis of psychological, motor, and 
speech tests. Requirements for ac- 
ceptance are now 1) a delay in 
speech, 2) average or above mental 
ability, 3) no motor deficiencies in- 
fluencing speech production, 4) no 
hearing loss and 5) no obvious emo- 
tional problems. 

This pre-selection testing program 
has produced an interesting group 
of children. The age range is eight 
thru ten. They score fairly high on 
articulation tests involving isolated 
sounds but their speech patterns 
break down in running speech, gen- 
erally to a point of not being under- 
standable. Their ability to under- 
stand the spoken word is much 
greater than their ability to express. 
Some retardation in reading ability 
is also generally in evidence. So, a 
very general description of the 
group can be that they are delayed 
in language or even communication 
abilities. 


Therapy Program 


Setting up a program of therapy 
becomes a real challenge. Some ot 
the children come from strict home 
disciplines, others from lax disci- 
plines. Some have a great quantity 
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What the PRESS Thinks 
About EDUCATION 


These reprints reveal some edito- 
rial opinion on educational problems. 
They may reflect your beliefs or they 
may be in direct opposition to your 
opinion. In either case to read them 
is to learn what others think of edu- 
cation. The free press is the bulwark 
of democracy. 








Observe National 
Education Week 


“If our homes and schools can 
continue to produce the men and 
women of principle and character 
devoted to the democratic doctrines 
which are their heritage, we have 
no cause for fear.” 

The words are those of of J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. Hoover’s statement points 
well to this week’s observance of 
National Education Week. Encom- 
passed in its meaning is the entire 
framework for the week’s theme, 
“Schools for a Strong America.” 

From the beginning of our demo- 





of material things, others have little. 
Some are discipline problems in the 
regular classroom, others are often 
non-participating in classroom pro- 
cedures. Some demand a great deal 
of physical affection, others reject 
all attempts at attention or affection. 
Some seem to demand immediate 
discipline, others need gentle guid- 
ance. The program, therefore, had 
to provide time for therapy in all 
forms of communication, both recep- 
tive and expressive. It, also, had to 
provide time for caring for the in- 
dividual, immediate needs of the 
children as well as regular discus- 
sions of problems. 

There was one central figure, who 
led the clinic. This person was avail- 
able to the children at all times. He 
was disciplinarian, counselor, par- 
ent or what have you. What the 
leader did or said set the tone of 
the whole workshop. Resourceful- 
ness was the watchword. 


cratic experiment thoughtful men 
saw the importance of education for 
the preservation of our liberties. The 
American people believe that cdu- 
cation is a necessity, not a luxury, 
They believe that a strong nation 
cannot be built upon a weak foun- 
dation, and they believe that the 
schools help to build that strong 
foundation. 

La Crosse may be justly p:oud 
that it has expanded its school fi cili- 
ties rapidly enough to avoid any 
major crisis and has built a system 
to help youth acquire the habits, 
attitudes and experiences necessary 
to participate in the activities o! the 
community and the nation. 

Importance of education to the 
nation has been recognized since 
the Continental Congress provided 
for maintenance of public schoo's in 
the Land Ordinance of 1785. ‘two 
years later Congress stated the prin- 
ciple that schools and education 
were to be encouraged. 

The Morrill Act of 1862 granted 
public land for the support of indus- 
trial and agricultural education and 
stimulated the movement for estab- 
lishing state universities. Since 1785 
the land-grant program has aided all 
levels of education in the states and 
territories by federal grants of at 
least 165 million acres. 

Education is an investment in citi- 
zens, in people. In spite of increas- 
ing demands upon them, the schools 
have continued to make important 
contributions to the nation. 

American Education Week was 
set up to inform the public of the 
accomplishments of the schools and 
to assure cooperation and support in 
meeting their needs. Good schools 
require thoughtful support . . . and 
they cost money. The dividends are 
many times the investment.—Lé 
Crosse Leader -Tribune, Nov. 1, 
1956. 


Why Not Pay Best 
Ones More? 


There is no such thing as an “aver- 
age” teacher, any more than there is 
an average brain surgeon or concert 
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pianist. Teaching may be a profes- 
sion, but it also is an art. 

Doing it well calls for a lucky 
blend of brains, personality, charac- 
ter, a liking for children and a taste 
for hard work. Mix them all in the 
right proportions, along with a firm 
knowledge of both subject matter 
and method, and you have a teacher 
that is by no means average. 

Yet in most school systems, and 
particularly the bigger and the bet- 
ter-or ganized systems, all teachers of 
the same years of experience and 
holding the same degrees get the 
same pay. 

The teachers, to a large extent, 
have brought this situation upon 
themselves. Historically underpaid, 
they closed ranks to get more. 
School. boards and superintendents 
have found it a convenient way to 
avoid family rows over differing pay 
scales. 

The system, however, is a bad one 
for teacher and pupil alike, and if 
continued it will not only contrib- 
ute to the growing teacher shortage 
but guarantee that most of. the 
scarce teachers will, indeed, be “av- 
erage” or below. 

For years, the teacher training 
schools have worried because the 
brightest liberal arts students shifted 
to business or science courses after 
a year or two. One big reason was 
future money prospects. With pay 
scales coming up, more of the top 
one-third of the students now stay 
in teacher preparation courses, but 
the percentage still is too low. 

A national magazine recently car- 
tied the results of a study on merit 
pay for teachers, tried in several 
school systems around the country. 
The author said bluntly that while 
most teachers were underpaid, some 
were paid more than they were 
worth; that American schools would 
not get quality teachers until they 
are willing to pay the best teachers 
generously and weed out the others. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion, at its 1956 convention, kicked 
the subject around and finally won 
over its teacher section to agree to 
a study of the merit-pay idea, 
although the AFL-affiliated teacher 
group has opposed it for years. 

One of the arguments against pay- 
ing an outstanding teacher another 
20 or 30% above the norm is that it 
is too hard to judge what makes a 
really good teacher. 
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But that’s a pretty strange line 
from a profession that prides itself 
on its measurement devices for the 
pupil, in every field from social ad- 
justment to mechanical aptitude.— 
Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, 
Aug. 27, 1956. 


Education Week 


Observance of American Educa- 
tion Week in the Antigo public 
schools has been well organized and 
planned, and all that is needed for 
its success is a good response from 
parents of pupils and from the com- 
munity as a whole. 


Often people who do not have 
children in school, or who do not 
have any to send, tend to think that 
schools are the concern only of par- 
ents and prospective parents, except 
where schools figure in their tax bill. 
This attitude is narrower than the 
situation justifies, for every citizen, 
whether aware of it or not, has a 
continuing interest in the adequacy 
of educational opportunities, facili- 
ties and personnel. 

Education impinges on every as- 
pect of life—the practical, the ideal- 
istic and the aesthetic. 

=  & 

Education alone can keep people 
abreast of the changes constantly 
occurring in the world and prepare 
them to make the necessary adjust- 
ments. If this task is not performed, 
people are caught off their guard, 
living as if tomorrow must always 
be a continuation of yesterday. They 
will not be ready to do the new jobs 
replacing the old, certain to take 
place as technology progresses. Nor 
will they even recognize the true 
nature of their problems, and so will 
find themselves pursuing mistaken 
and deceptive goals. 

The general objects of education 
include, besides preparation for the 
present and future, the preservation 
of knowledge and values acquired 
from the past. Our civilization is not 
a rootless one, but can be traced 
back to many antecedents. Boys and 
girls, men and women need to be 
given an appreciation of their herit- 
age, for it is upon it we must build. 
It provides the anchors that keep us 
from going too far adrift when lured 
by new nostrums or discredited ideas 
from the past presented as new dis- 
coveries. 

Our own 


school administrators 


and teachers are alert to both as- 
pects of education, continually re- 
evaluating objects, curriculum and 
methods in order that the schools 
may do a better job, for children 
and adults alike, since persons of 
every age today can profit, for util- 
ity or for pleasure, by continued 
education. — Antigo Daily Journal, 
Nov. 12, 1956. 


WEA Executive Committee 
Summary of Minutes 
Milwaukee, Dec. 15, 1956 


Accepted Treasurer’s report and 
approved payment of bills. 

The Executive Secretary reported 
a membership of 26,747 as compared 
with 25,500 on the same date last 
year. NEA membership is 8,879, 
1,256 more than last year. 

Authorized President Kline to ap- 
point a sub-committee of the Execu- 
tive Committee to explore ways and 
means of improving the annual con- 
vention with special attention given 
to the Saturday morning session. 

Discussed final plans for the state- 
wide TEPS Conference at Stevens 
Point on January 25 and 26. Agreed 
that WEA delegates to the Parkland 
Conference, if called upon to serve 
on the program at Stevens Point, be 
allowed necessary expenses. 

Selected two representatives from 
each of three professional classifica- 
tions from which the State Superin- 
tendent will appoint three to the 
Advisory Commission On TEPS. 

Staff salaries were adjusted for 
1957. 

H. C. WEINLICK 
Executive Secretary 


WEA Financial Summary 
November 1956 


Balance Nov. 1 ........ $104,244.15 
Receipts 15,664.75 












Expenditures .......... 

Balance Dec. 1 

Other Accounts 
Bonds—(par value) .. 
Retirement Reserve 


127,000.00 


Life Membership Fund — 3,015.01 


$130,754.60 
P. M. . VINCENT 
Treasurer 
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Presidents of Local Associations 


ACH year in the Journal we 

publish the complete list of 
presidents of local educational asso- 
ciations, the units thru which all 
teachers of the state are represented 
in the Representative Assembly. On 
November 15 there were 232 locai 
associations with a total WEA mem- 
bership of 26,462. They vary in size 
from 26 members to 1783. 

Delegates from these local asso- 
ciations meet annually in Milwaukee 
to chart the course for the improve- 
ment of education and the welfare 
of the profession. Once developed 
the local associations then become 
an important link in the statewide 
organization to inform its members 
and the lay public. 

The WEA office trys to keep this 
roster of presidents up-to-date. Since 
1957 is a legislative year it is very 
important for the WEA to keep in 
contact with local officers and 
equally important for the local ofh- 
cers to keep in contact with the 
WEA office. You are urged to notify 
the WEA office immediately if there 
are any errors in the following list 


of presidents. 


CITIES 
Autcoma—Richard Radtke, High School 
Antico—Fred M. Whitemarsh, Vocational 

School 
AppLETON—Leroy Wood, Edison School 
ASHLAND—Verna Mae Johnson, High 
School 


BaraBspoo—Howard 
School 

BEAVER 
Lincoln 

Barron—Doris Severson, Dallas, Wis. 

BeLorr—James R. Pollard, 1746 Cleveland 
Ave. 

Beruin—Ralph Lenz, High School 

Buack River Fatis—Leslie B. McKenzie, 
1020 Van Buren St. 

BioomMer—Mrs. Anna Hable, Gr. 
1520-17th Ave. 

BoscoseL—L. A. Brittelli, High School 

BropHEeap—Warren E. Selbo 

BrooxrieLp Cons.—Richard Janisch, 
Brookfield High School, Elmgrove 

Bruce—Dorothy Zieroth 

BuRLINGTON— Mary Dexter, Box 383, 
Union Grove 


Voss, Junior High 


Dam—Edward Krause, 526 N. 


School, 


Ceparsurc—Hazel Helm, High School 

Cumtron—Norman Pautz, High School 

Curerpewa Fatits—Genevieve Johnson, 
21514 Dwight St. 

Ciinton—Helen Wallace 

CumntonvitLtE—George Whitney, Jr., 58 
Pearl St. 

Co.tumsus—Patrick J. O’Brien, 406 Turner 
St. 
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CorNELL—W. J. Stowell 

CraNpoN—Mrs. Irma Hofslund 

Cupauy—Raymond Mohr, 2050 S. 108th 
St., Milwaukee 


Detavan—Richard L. Koch, Elem. School 
Der Pere—Susie C. Altmayer, 628 S. Mon- 
roe Ave., Green Bay 


East Troy—Glen Ludtke, High School 

Eau Ciame—Roy Preston, 823 Broadway 
St. ‘ 

Epcerton—Richard Bice, High School 

Ex.cuo—Clayton A. Gardner, Public Schools 

ELKHOoRN—Roscoe Booth, Public Schools 

EvansvitLE—Clyde H. Russell, Jr., High 
School 


Fonp Du Lac—Mrs. Elva McKinley, 219 
Oak St. 

Fort AtTkiInson—Daniel O’Connell, 
Cramer St. 

Fox River—Gerhardt Axmann, 827 N. 9th 
St., Manitowoc 
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Ga.e-Etrrick—Blaine Pederson, Galesville 

GLEeNwoop Crry—Nellie Sharp, Public 
Schools 

GreEN Bay—Ralph Schwartz, Franklin Jr. 
High School 

GrEEN Bay VocaTIONAL—Gerald O. West- 
lund, 833 Jordan Rd., De Pere 

GreEENDALE—Ken Darling, Public Schools 


Hartrorp—Fred Aliota, 122 E. Lincoln 
Ave. 

ARROWHEAD—Bill Hinze, Arrowhead High 
School, Hartland 

Horicon—Gomer Jones, Public Schools 

Hupson—Fred Johnson, 1119-3rd St. 

Hurtey—Roland Van Slyke, High School 


JANESVILLE—Mrs. Jeannette Preuss, 1619 
Elizabeth St. 


JeFFERSON—Ida May Marshall, 501-3rd St. 


KAUKAUNA—Donald Belstad, 1506 Green- 
bay Road 

KenosHa—Leon Hermsen, Senior High 
School 

KEWAUNEE—Mansel Slack, High School 

Kret—Darrel Fifrick 


La CrossE—George R. Kinsler, Vocational 
School 

LapysMitH—Richard Keehn, 518 Menash 
Ave. 

LAKE GENEVA—Mrs. 
High School 

Lake Mitits—George Thompson, High 
School 

LANCASTER—Mrs, Ella Kelly, Public Schools 

Laona—Percy S. Rasmussen 

Lopi—Mrs. Wanda Wetzel, High School 


Esther Soderberg, 


Mapison—Dorothy Rule, 449 Hawthorne 
Ct. 

Manirowoc—Constance Espeseth, 854 N. 
15th St. 

ManrINETTE—Clarence Karier, Public 
Schools 

Manrron—Anton Polich, High School 

MARSHFIELD—Rose Walters, Senior High 
School 

Mauston—Mrs. Bonnadean Crandall, 309 
Elm St. 

MayvitLE—Guerdon§_C., 
School 

Meprorp—Foster A. Freiberg 


High 


Brewer, 


MELLEN—Ralph C. Johnsen 

MeEnasHA—Viola Loebe, High School 

MENomoniE—Ronald Snow, High School 

MENOMONEE Fatis—Luther Kopplin, 
High School 

MeErrRILL—Robert Rossmiller, Route 4 

Mitton Unron—Myron Hancock, Grade 
School, Milton 

MitwavukEE County Councit—Delliont 
Lindbloom, 5855 N.—40th St., Milwau- 
kee 8 

MiLwavuKEE E.emM. Prin.—Ralph J. Book, 
3239 S. Pennsylvania Ave., Milwauk:e 7 

MitwavukEE Loca No. 5—Andrew Bot- 
toni, 2370 N. 47th St., Milwaukee |0 

Mitw. Pus. ScHoot ApMin.—Louis E. UI- 
rich, 5110 W. Locust St., Milwauke« 10 

Mitw. SeconpArY—Edmund Olszyk, “031 
S. 41st St., Milwaukee 

MILWAUKEE TEACHERS Assn.— Marc: lla 
Schneider, 326 Hotel Wisconsin, \Iil- 
waukee 3 

MrinerAL Pornt—Morris Streich, High 
School 

Monona Grove—Robert Ristau, 4400 \o- 
nona Drive, Madison 4 

MosinEE—Lee Flanders, High Schoo! 

MonroE—Arch Edwards, Junior High 
School 

Mr. Hores—G. L. Johnson 


NEENAH—Arlin Spiegelberg, 216 Elm St. 

Nexoosa—Adolph Kozlovsky, High Scliool 

New Ho.stern—Donald C. Rhode, Public 
Schools 

New Lonpon—Joe Wells, 602 Pine St. 

New RicHMonp—Gordon Martinson, Pub- 
lic Schools 

NracarA—Willard Butler 

NicoLet—Robert D. Peterson, 6701 N. Pt. 
Washington Rd., Milwaukee 

N. Fonp Du Lac TracHEers Councit- 
Mrs. Lillian Hollander, 362 E. 10th St. 


OconoMowoc—Wallace Reams, High 
School 
Oconto—Mrs. 
Adams St. 
Oconto Fatts—Charles 

School 
Omro—Edward Zernzach, High School 
Orecon—Mrs. Emma Dickson, 5435 

Greening Lane, Madison 
OsuxosH—Floyd J. Miller, 735 Jackson 

Drive 


Muriel Vandergrift, 339 


Saloutos, High 


Park Fatits—Lowell Laleike, High School 
Pesutico—Howard E. Wilsmann, 564 
French St. 
PEWAUKEE— Mrs. 

Schools 
PHituws—Edward L, Falstad, High School 
PLATTEVILLE—Harold D. Beals, 223 ‘Al 

den Ave. 
PLyMourH—Frank Schmidler, High School 
Porrace—Raymond Hartman, 123 

Howard St. 

Port WasHincron—David Herbert 
Prairtre Du Curen—Guy C. Ralph, Public 

Schools 
PrestE—-HumMBo.pt—Royce Karpinen, 241 

Ohio St., Green Bay 


Jane Gates, Public 


RactnE—Marie Danielson, 806 Lake ve. 
ReEepspurc—Clyde Bennett, South School 
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RHINELANDER—Frank Charapata, Senior AsHLAND—Dwight Kenyon, Glidden Manirowoc RuraLt—Mrs. Lillian Wend- 

















High School BARRON—Mrs. Margaret Wetzel, Section lin, Valders 
Ric: Laxe—Richard Kahl, 1103 S$. Main "yg school, R. F 5 grr te MaratHon—J. M. Essex, Hatley 
c: . <i gia Ria Sola 9 MarINETTE—P. C. Hamel, Goodman 
Si. : ; BayYFIELD — Alty Ledin, R. 1, Box 20, peers <a OR ‘ 
RiciitAND CENTER—K. W. Dowling, 1140 Wishes MarQuETTE—Mrs. Louise Wegenke, Mon- 
YI N. Park St. B i Wille Vickery, Suamiec tello 
school RioN—Gilbert J. Manalli, High School yet , pike Bay si ne SRE. 1032 E. 
plin, River Fatts—Edward Cina, High School Burrato—Lester Rosenow, Fountain City oe — ; Sl 
= re ryan McEwen, Bugnert—M. A. Johnson, Grantsburg “ oo apg « i ri aa * me 
4 jigh School, Schofiel 3 o cCONTO—W. A. McGillivray, Gillett 
Grade ' Catumet—F. J. Flanagan, Chilton OneEwa—William Hughes, Three Lakes 
SEY \toUR—Mrs. Mary Pat Jensen, High Cuprewa—Borghild Motycka, Route 1, QyracaniEe—Bettv Brys, 802 Park Ave., 
| School Box 67, Cadott Little Chute = 
i:sont . , i Hillard itzeli 296 " t 
aan. oe ard A, Witzeling, 122 a Juneau, Public Schools, Q7,uxer—Carl Buettner, Thiensville 
North Ave. Abbottsfor PepIN— Will sibs 
ae etiiiade Wik iie~ ilies Calan Ue Wie ; EPIN—Wilbur M. Gibson, Durand 
Book ares ALLs—Arden Luker, 405 Wis — R. Altenburg, High School, Punce— George Heinemann, Public 
be onsin . ardeeville * ; ee 
ak . ; So. SHORE Epucation Assn.—Joseph Klu- Gpawrorp—Art Cummings, Soldiers Grove ge P ye City 
_ carich, Community Schools, Port Wing Pox—Winfred Johnson, Amery 
pe sHoxewooo—Norman Suchanek, Atwater East Dane—C. F. Baime, 5301 Monona Portrace—Mrs. Marie Hencik, Rt. 4, Box 
E. Ul- Ss ik Miemeninnll 95 : Drive, Madison 4 180, Stevens Point 
ke: . 10 SuawaNo—Chester Wisnefske, 409 Picnic West DaNnE— Dwayne Schmaltz, Sauk Price—Robert White, Box 911, Prentice 
, 0031 St. Trail School, Middleton RacinE—Donald O. Stern, 4219 Washing- 
tl: So. Mu-wavukEE—Russell Larson, High ton Ave. 
ne eu" RIcHLAND—Joan Clements, RFD 1, Rich- 
, SpanrA—Winnefred Foster, 414 N. Charter land Center 
nil St. Rocx—Mildred Monaghan, 421 Fifth St., 
gn SPOONER—Janet McNabb, Public Schools Janesville 
0 M Stevens Pornr—John Beste, High School Rusk—James Emmons, Conrath 
= a —— W. Thompson, 402 S. Sr. Crorx—C. L. Wichman, Somerset 
r ghibhe Saux—Bertha Frazier, La Valle 
100 See . Ns r oo O17 ¢ az > aud d 
High gen ee K. Unbehaun, 217 SawyER—Elmer Brunberg, Box 82, Hay- 
5 7. e 
ss ais, ; ward 
Surerior—Lillian Olson, State College SHaAwANO—Frank Pappenfuss, High School, 
a TomaH—H. A. Nielsen, 1315 Superior Ave. : Birnamwood 
ni St. Toxy—Morris Erickson, Tony SHEBOYGAN—Lamont J. Meerdink, 3204 
School Two Rivers—Mrs. Edna Berg, Route 1 Dietz St. 
Public Tomanawk — Alphonse Tudesco, Public TayLor—Oscar Bothe, Route 3, Medford 
Se Schools TREMPEALEAU—Everett Berg, Blair 
ais —. = Se, Dovce—Loyola Little, 113 W. Oak Grove eg oy i i du Flam 
‘ St., Juneau les ie — ‘ 
ba Wapeno—Walter Kjosa Door—Edmund A. Kwaterski, High beau : 
_N. Pt. WaTERTOWN — Russel Twesme, Public School, Brussels WatwortH—Steve Edl, 613 Dodge St, 
Schools DoucLas—Mrs. Mabel Thorsen, Rt. 2, Sta- Lake Geneva . 
UNCIL— WauKEsHA — Mardell Van Buren, Senior tion-B, Superior Wasusurn—Mrs. Eileen Lehmann, Shell 
LOth St. High School DunN—William Simmons, Rt. 1, Menomo- Lake : 
High Wauraca—Clarence O, Riddle, High nie oo ae Czisny, St. Gr. 
gh & School — 4 School, Newburg 
F330 Waupun — Mrs. E. J. Draheim, Public a aire en: SA WavxesHa—Doyle Alexander, Rt. 3, Box 
2» ee Schools ney st. 131, Dousman 
High Wausau—Harry Jones, 2013 Garth St. FLORENCE—Lloyd Lamond, Long Lake WausHARA — William Harvey, Box 175, 
& Wauwatosa—Howard L. Stone, 8325 W. Fonp pu Lac—Verna Diedrich, R. R. 1, Wild Rose 
school Dana Ct., Milwaukee 14 Glenbeulah Wavupaca—William Williams, Amherst 
cho 


, 435 © West AuLIs—Lois Mehner, 1009 S. 76th Grant—Jack Ronan, Fennimore be a a ee 
an =~ _ - ; Green—Sylvester Johnson, Argyle Wiew-Leen ud Ruesch, Milladore 
Jackson Vest Atuis VocationaL & ApuLt WEA Green Laxe—Hal Hornby, Green Lake : ee 
: Locan—Harry Hill, Vocational School, 


West Allis Iowa—Rudy Christen, High School, Mine COLLEGES AND DEPARTMENT 
1 School West Benp—Frank Derer, High School eral Point : Derr. or Pusiic INstrucTIOoN—William 
vn, 364 West Mmwavxee—Erwin H. Schubert, !80N—Warren Buccanero, Iron Belt Kahl, State Capitol, Madison 

8050 S. 100th St., Hales Corners Jacxson—Leo W. Crosskreutz, Black River UNIveRsiTy oF Wis.—Chester Harris, Edu- 
Public Warrerish Bay—Ruby Hardiman, 4468 N. Falls cation Bldg., Madison 

Oakland Ave., Milwaukee Juneau—J. Marie Hersil, 421 Lincoln St., Eau Ciame—Richard Hibbard, Wisconsin 
h School WurrewaTER—William L. Hall, 401 E. Mauston State College 
223 -Al- Cravath St. JEFFERSON—Mrs. Minna Sayre, Jefferson Srour State Co_LEGE—Margaret Harper, 

WinnEcONNE—Mrs. Mildred Timm, R. 1, | wr: Ik Menomonie 

h School Box 703, Oshkosh KenosHa—Mrs. Edna McConathy, Bulla- Be-ceshine nics EO 
1 = : i Pies Seemed Ghesde. Mth Schncl more Forks School, Rt. 3, Kenosha UNIVERSITY or W ISCONSIN AT MILWAUKEE 
125. a See eee ene eae eG KEwauNEE—Helen Kuehl, 1103 First St. —Willard J. Brandt, Milwaukee 11 


Wis. Raprps—La Vaughn Carlson, 1450 


, First ‘St.. No KEWAUNEE Co. RuraL Epuc.—Edward PxLattrevitE—R. K. Woods, Wisconsin 

r : 2 . ocd _— state ge 

h, Public Wis. ScHoo or DeEaF—Mrs. Beulah Saxe, Brusda, Casco : State _ wa . : 
School of the Deaf, Delavan La Crosse—Harold C. Lunde, Mindoro STEVENS Pont — F rank Crow, Wisconsin 

nen, 24! WrrrenBerc—F, J. Doering, High School | Larayerre — Mrs. Dorothy Neuenschwan- State College 


der, Darlington SupERIOR—George Ball, Wisconsin State 

COUNTIES LancLapE—Mrs. Viola Resch, Antigo College : 
ake ve .-ApaMs—Mrs, Frances E. Day, Box 247, Lincotn—Jerry M. Proft, R. F. D. 2, ©Warrewarer—Richard J. Brown, Wiscon- 
h School Friendship Tomahawk 1 a 
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It’s Income Tax Time 
For Uncle Sam and You 


You may find it difficult to use the long income tax 
form, but it may mean money in your bank account. 


NCE again, as a new year be- 

gins. Wisconsin teachers face 
an annual financial headache—Fed- 
eral Income Taxes! Of course you 
may do it the easy way and take a 
short cut by using the standard de- 
duction. However, if you go the long 
way and take advantage of all the 
“deductible” items that can ease the 
strain on the bank account the head- 
ache may be compounded. 

There are many deductions that 
a teacher may take. If you are a 
member of the Wisconsin Education 
Association, the National Education 
Association, and your local educa- 
tion association, you are eligible for 
special treatment. All dues to pro- 
fessional organizations and subscrip- 
tions to professional journals may be 
deducted from your gross income. 
This would include dues paid to 
classroom teacher organizations, sub- 
ject matter organizations, etc. 

If you attended the big WEA 
convention in November or: any 
other professional meeting (includ- 
ing district conventions, workshops, 
etc.) the expenses for travel, lodg- 
ing and meals are also deductible, 
providing you have not been reim- 
bursed. 


Summer School 

The problem of whether summer 
school expenses may be deducted 
from your gross income still depends 
on the interpretation of the reason 
that a teacher attended summer 
school. If such schooling was _ re- 
quired for the purpose of maintain- 
ing your present position then such 
expenses may be deducted from 
your gross income. If your school 
system requires that all teachers 
earn a certain amount of college 
credit in a certain number of years, 
expenses are deductible. However, 
if you attend summer school to earn 
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an advanced degree, to increase your 
salary, or to enable you to obtain 
a new position then the expenses 
incurred in such training are not 
deductible. A written statement by 
the administrator or school board of 
a school district to the effect that 
your attendance at summer is re- 
quired to maintain your position 
would insure the deductibility of 
summer school expenses. 


There is a possibility that certain 
expenses incurred while attending 
evening or Saturday classes may be 
deductible if you are required by 
local rules or regulations or state 
statutes to attend such classes to 
maintain your position. This prob- 
ably means that tuition and travel 
expenses may be deducted. No de- 
duction is allowed for meals unless 
you are away from home overnight. 
This type of case should be pre- 
sented to the Director of Internal 
Revenue, Washington 25, D.C., for 
a ruling. 

It is doubtful that expenses in- 
volved in travel taken in lieu of re- 
quired education can be deducted, 
i.e. if your school system requires 
teachers to earn college credit every 
four or five years but occasionally 
allows the teacher to substitute 
travel to meet those requirements. 


Retired Income 

If you are a retired teacher, re- 
tirement income not in excess of 
$1,200 is allowable in commuting a 
credit against tax. The first step re- 
tired teachers should take is to sub- 
mit the necessary data, as provided 
by the State Teachers Retirement 
Board, to the nearest Collector of 
Internal Revenue who determines 
the amount of retirement income 
that is taxable by establishing an 
exclusion ratio. 

After the taxable portion of the 


retirement income has been deter- 
mined, the retirement income cr-dit 
may be calculated in Scheduk K 
on Page 4 of Form 1040. The credit 
that is allowable is 20% of the re- 
tirement income with a maximum 
limit of $240. (Example—After the 
income tax is computed, then 20% of 
the retirement income to a maximum 
of $1,200 may be deducted, i-., 
total tax payable=$290 minus $240 
[20% of $1,200] =$50, final tax pay- 
able.) Persons who retire under 
public retirement plans—school 
teachers, firemen, policemen and 
government employees—can retire 
before age 65 and still get this 
credit. If you are over 65 and single 
you will have $1,200 personal ex- 
emption plus the credit referred to 
above, and if you are married and 
both you and your spouse are over 
65 you have a total of $2,400 in ex- 
emptions plus the retirement credit. 


Retirement income for purposes 
of computing the tax credit must be 
reduced by amounts received un- 
der the Social Security and Railroad 
Retirement Acts. If a retired teacher 
is under 65 years of age and had 
“earned income” of $2,100 or more, 
or if a retired teacher is 65 years of 
age or over and under 72, and had 
“earned income” of $2,400 or more 
the above credit does not apply. 


Pay for Injuries or Sickness 


Workman’s compensation benefits 
are excludable from gross income. 
Amounts paid in excess of the 
amount provided in the applicable 
statute are not excludable unless 
they qualify for exclusion under an 
accident or health plan. 

If an individual purchases a policy 
of accident or health insurance out 
of his own funds, benefits there- 
under are excludable. If employees 
pay the entire premium on a group 
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accident or health insurance plan, 
the benefits thereunder are exclud- 
able. But, if the employer is the sole 
contributor to such a plan or pays 
the entire premium for such a policy 
for his employees, the benefits are 
not excludable. 


Many such plans are jointly fi- 
nanced. If the employer (school dis- 
trict) and his employees (teachers ) 
contribute to a fund or buy a policy, 
benetits thereunder are excludable 
only to the extent that the em- 
ployees pay for them. 

Up to $100 a week paid to an em- 
ployce who is absent from work be- 
cause Of injury or sickness may be 
exclided from gross income under 
certain conditions. For sickness, the 
exclusion does not begin until the 
end of a waiting period of seven 
days unless the employee is hos- 
pitalized for at least one day. Hos- 
pitalization means admission as a 
bed patient and not as an in-and- 
out patient or entry into the out- 
patient ward or the emergency ward 
of a hospital. There is no waiting 
period if the sick-leave pay is paid 
because of a personal injury. 


General Deductions 


Other general deductions of in- 
terest to teachers as well as to all 
taxpayers are listed in the following 
paragraphs. 

Deductions may be made _ for 
charitable contributions if the tax- 
payer uses Form 1040 and itemizes 
his deductions. Contributions of in- 
dividuals are deductible up to 20% 
of the taxpayer's adjusted gross in- 
come, or, to 30% if the extra 10% is 
contributed to a church, a conven- 
tion or association or churches, cer- 
tain tax-exempt educational organ- 
izations, or a hospital. 


Section 151 (e) of the Internal 
Revenue Code allows taxpayers to 
take as a dependent certain persons 
whose income is less than $600 if 
the taxpayer furnishes more than 
one-half of the dependent’s support. 
The provision that is of special in- 
terest to educators states that if the 
dependent is a child of the taxpayer, 
the exemption may be taken for the 
dependent if the child is under age 
19 at the close of the calendar year 
or is a student. “Child” is defined to 
include son, stepson, daughter, step- 


daughter and a legally adopted 


child. A “student” is defined as one 
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who during each of five calendar 
months in the calendar year “A) is 
a full time student at an educa- 
tional institution or B) is pursuing 
a full time course of institutional on- 
farm training under the supervision 
of an accredited agent of an educa- 
tional institution of a state or politi- 
cal subdivision of a state.” “Educa- 
tional institution’ means only an in- 
stitution that normally maintains a 
regular faculty and curriculum and 
normally has a regularly organized 
body of students in attendance at 
the place where its educational ac- 
tivities are carried on.” 

Teachers who have children and 
other dependents for whom they 
need to employ care, may claim a 
deduction of up to $600, unless the 
person caring for the dependent is 
claimed also as another dependent. 
Thus, if a teacher pays his mother 
to look after his children and the 
mother is also his dependent, he 
cannot claim the mother as a de- 
pendent and again as the person 
caring for his children. Widows, 
widowers and working mothers can 
qualify for this deduction. “Wid- 
ower” is defined to include an un- 
married man legally separated from 
his spouse under decree of divorce 
or of separate maintenance. Unless 
working mothers are widows by 
death, divorce or separation, they 
must file a joint return with their 
husbands. In such event the deduc- 
tion must be reduced by the amount, 
if any, by which the joint income 
exceeds $4,500 unless the husband 
is incapable of self-support because 
mentally or physically incapacitated. 
Dependents for whom the taxpayer 
may claim this deduction are chil- 
dren under age 12 or persons of any 
age if they are physically or men- 
tally incapable of caring for them- 
selves. Thus, a teacher who needs 
to employ someone to care for an 
aged parent may claim this deduc- 
tion, as well as those who have chil- 
dren under age 12. 





If you itemize deductions you can 
deduct interest you paid on per- 
sonal debts such as bank loans or 
home mortgages. You may also de- 
duct the interest paid for purchas- 
ing personal property (such as auto- 
mobiles, radios, etc.) on the install- 
ment plan where the interest charges 
are not separately stated from other 
carrying charges. The interest de- 
duction may not exceed the portion 
of the total carrying charges attrib- 
utable to the taxable year. 


You can deduct most non-Federal 
taxes paid by you—personal prop- 
erty taxes, real estate taxes, state 
income taxes, auto license fees, state 
gasoline taxes, etc. 


You can deduct the amount paid 
for medical: and dental expenses 
(not compensated by_ hospital, 
health or accident insurance) for 
yourself, your wife, or any depen- 
dent who received over half of his 
support from you. However, you 
can deduct only those medical and 
dental expenses which exceed 3% of 
your adjusted gross income. The 
amount paid for medicine and drugs 
may be taken into account only to 
the extent it exceeds 1% of your ad- 
justed gross income. 


Amendments to the 
Constitution . 


HE amendments to the WEA 

Constitution proposed by the 
Constitution Committee were ap- 
proved by the Representative As- 
sembly on November 1, 1956. Article 
IV now reads: 


Section 1. The officers of the As- 
sociation shall be a President, Presi- 
dent-Elect, three Vice Presidents, 
Executive Secretary, Treasurer, and 
one active member from each dis- 
trict. The Executive Committee shall 
consist of the President, three Vice 
Presidents, the retiring President and 
one active resident member from 
each district. 





Editor's Note: The two significant 
changes in the Constitution resulting from 
the action of the Representative Assembly 
are 1) that the Executive Committee mem- 
ber elected from a district must be a resi- 
dent of that district and must continue to 
be a resident of the district, and 2) that 
the second and third vice presidents will 
now be voting members of the Executive 
Committee. 





year. It is the unified professional spirit of so many of our educators which 
makes possible the constructive influence of our association. We congratu- 
late the officers of the local associations, the administrators and the teachers 
who have made this enviable goal possible. 

Perhaps there are some school systems which have 100% membership 
in the WEA and should have been listed in this honor roll. The only means 
we have to compile the names of the schools is from the report of the en- 
rolling officers. If you are not listed and should be, please notify the WEA 
office. If necessary, we shall publish a supplementary honor roll in February. 


No doubt many school systems are on the border line of 100% member- 
ship in the WEA. To the individual WEA members in those schools we 
express the appreciation of the officers and every other WEA member for 
your loyal cooperation. The membership of each individual is equally im- 
portant and the combined membership of over 26,500 makes possible the 
promotion of a constructive program for education and for teachers. 


CITIES 


Abbotsford 
Albany 
Algoma 
Almond 
Altoona 
Amery 
Arcadia 
Arena 
Athens 
Balsam Lake 
Bangor 
Baraboo 
Barneveld 
Barron 
Belleville 
Belmont 
Berlin 
Black River Falls 
Blanchardville 
Bloomer 
Boscobel 
Boyceville 
Brandon 
Brillion 
Brodhead 
Bruce 
Burlington 
Cadott 
Cambria 
Cambridge 
Cameron 
Casco 
Cashton 
Cedarburg 
Centuria 
Chilton 
Chippewa Falls 
Clear Lake 
Clintonville 
Cobb 
Cochrane 
Colfax 
Columbus 
Cornell 
Crandon 
Cudahy 
Cumberland 
Dallas 
Darlington 
Deerfield 
DeForest 
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Delavan 
Denmark 
De Pere 
DeSoto 
Dodgeville 
Dorchester 
Durand 
Eagle River U.H.S. 
Edgerton 
Elcho 
Elkhart Lake 
Elkhorn 
Elk Mound 
Elmwood 
Elroy 
Evansville 
Fall Creek 
Fall River 
Fort Atkinson 
Fox Lake 
Frederic 
Galesville 
Gillett 
Glenwood City 
Goodman 
Grafton 
Grantsburg 
Green Bay 
Greendale 
Green Lake 
Greenwood 
Hartford 
Hartland 
Hawkins 
Highland 
Hilbert 
Hillsboro 
Hollandale 
Holmen 
Horicon 
Hudson 
Hurley 
Hustisford 
Independence 
lola 
Jefferson 
Juda 
Juneau 
Kaukauna 
Kendall 
Kewaskum 
Kewaunee 


Kiel 
Kimberly 
Ladysmith 
LaF arge 
Lake Geneva 
Lake Mills 
Lancaster 
Laona 
Lena 
Linden 
Lodi 
Lomira 
Lone Rock 
Loyal 
Luck 
Manawa 
Marathon 
Marinette 
Marion 
Markesan 
Marshall 
Marshfield 
Mauston 
Mayville 
Medford 
Merrill 
Middleton H. S. 
Milltown 
Milton 
Milwaukee Sec- 
ondary 
Mineral Point 
Mondovi 
Monona Grove, 
Madison 
Monroe 
Montello 
Monticello 
Montfort 
Mosinee 
Mount Horeb 
Mukwonago 
Necedah 
Neenah 
Neillsville 
Nekoosa 
New Glarus 
New Holstein 
New Lisbon 
New Richmond 
Niagara 


Nicolet, Milw. P.O. 


North Fond du 
Lac 


Norwalk 
Oakfield 
Oconomowoc 
Oconto 
Omro 
Onalaska 
Ontario 
Oregon 
Orfordville 
Osceola 
Oxford 
Pardeeville 
Park Falls 
Pembine 
Pepin Elem. 
Peshtigo 
Pewaukee 
Phelps 
Phillips 
Plainfield 
Platteville 
Plum City 
Plymouth 
Portage 
Port Edwards 
Port Washington 
Prairie du Chien 
Prairie du Sac 
Princeton 
Pulaski 
Randolph 
Reedsburg 
Rhinelander 
Richland Center 
Ridgeland 
Ridgeway 
Ripon 
River Falls 
Rosendale 
Rosholt 
Rothschild—Scho- 
field 
Rudolph 
St. Croix Falls 
Sauk City 
Scandinavia 
Schofield 
Seymour 
Shawano Dist. 8 
Sheboygan 


Sheboygan Falls 
Shiocton 
Shorewood 
Shullsburg 
Slinger 
Soldiers Grove 
South Shore Com. 
Schs—Pt. Wing 
South Wayne 
Sparta 
Spencer 
Spooner 
Spring Valley 
Stevens Point 
Stockbridge 
Stoughton 
Stratford 
Sturgeon Bay 
Sun Prairie 
Suring 
Thorp 
Tomahawk 
Trempealeau 
Turtle Lake 
Union Grove 
Valders 
Verona 
Viola 
Viroqua 
Wabeno 
Walworth 
Washburn 
Waterford 
Waterloo 
Watertown 
Waukesha 
Waunakee 
Waupaca 
Waupun 
Wausau 
Wautoma 
Wauwatosa 
West Allis 
Westby 
West De Pere 
Westfield U.H.S. 
West Lima 
West Milwaukee 
Weston (P. O. 


Cazenovia) 






Weyauwega 
Weyerhauser 
Whitefish Bay 
Whitehall 
White Lake 
Whitewater 
Wild Rose 
Williams Bay 
Wilmot 
Wilton 
Winneconne 
Wisconsin De'ls 
Wittenberg 
Wonewoc 
Wrightstown 


COUNTIEs 
Ashland 
Brown 
Burnett 
Calumet 
Dane—West 
Dodge 
Douglas 
Eau Claire 
Fond du Lac 
Iowa 
Iron 
Jackson 
Kenosha 
La Crosse 
Lafayette 
Langlade 
Manitowoc 
Marathon 
Oneida 
Ozaukee 
Pepin 
Price 
Racine 
Rock 
Rusk 
St. Croix 
Sauk 
Sawyer 
Sheboygan 
Vilas 
Walworth 
Washington 
Winnebago 
Wood 


COUNTY COLLEGES 


Ashland 

Buffalo 
Columbia 
Door—Kewaunee 
Green 

Juneau 
Marinette 
Outagamie 


Richland 
Sauk 
Taylor 
Vernon 
Waushara 
Winnebago 
Wood 


STATE COLLEGES 


Platteville 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Green Bay 


West Allis 


OTHERS 


Racine Co. Sch. of Ag. 
Norris Foundation, Waukesha 
School for Deaf, Delavan 
Dept. of Public Instruction 


January 1957 





WEA Honor Roll to December 15] / 


E ARE pleased to publish the list of school systems of Wisconsin 
which have attained 100% membership in the WEA for this school 
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S THE 1957 session of the Wis- 
A consin legislature convenes a 
swarm of special interest groups will 
besiege legislators with bills and 
points of view which they feel are 
essential to their future progress. It 
is in this frankly competitive con- 
text that Wisconsin educators must 
work to bring about improvements 
in teacher welfare and the state’s 
ed: cational opportunities. 

Keing informed about develop- 
ments in bills affecting education 
anc the facts pertinent to such legis- 
Jation is vitally important. Your 
neizhbors, including state senators 
anc assemblymen, look to you as 
educators for information which will 
guide their thinking in matters con- 
cerning this field. 

As you are aware, your WEA 
Council on Education has recom- 
mended that the Association concen- 
trate its efforts on a limited number 
of major proposals to improve Wis- 
consin education, rather than offer 
a variety of proposals on numerous 
issues. The three items toward 
which major attention has been 
directed thus far include: increased 
state aids to education at the local 
level; the Metropolitan School Bill; 
and improved retirement and social 
security for teachers. 


Interests of the Public 


Whether information is sought 
from you, or whether you create 
situations where pertinent —back- 
ground can be presented, facts and 
figures carry more weight than 
hopes and harangues. Relative to 
presenting information which sup- 
ports our legislative proposals, it is 
well to remember that the general 
public is less interested in what 
others need than in the benefits 
accruing to the public. 


Certainly this should be no insu- 


perable challenge—to show the 
value of education to the public. 
National studies by independent 
groups—the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, for one—show that improved 
education and higher levels of edu- 
cation mean increased income for 
the individual, better business for 


Editor's Note: To remind Wisconsin 
educators about essentials of legislative 
activity, the Journal will present a series 
of three articles on that topic during the 
next few months. Next month the subject 
- be “Personal Contacts with Legis- 
ators.” 
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WEA Legislative Plans 
Need Support from All 


the community and higher standards 
of living. Such statistics, used in 
carefully developed presentations, 
do more to support the case for edu- 
cation than plaintive cries based 
upon need alone. 

An aid in keeping current on the 
progress of bills, their background 
and their implications, is the legis- 
lative bulletin sent via first class 
mail to local association presidents, 
city and county superintendents, 
and WEA committee members. This 
is a potentially effective tool for 
your local association. Since limita- 
tions of funds and personnel make 
wider distribution of the bulletin 
from the WEA impractical, further 
distribution locally thru dittoed or 
mimeographed copies to individuals, 
or to each building of your system, 
is suggested. 

Mailed on Fridays during the 
legislative session, these bulletins 
should be in your hands on Monday 
mornings. Suggestions as to writing 
letters, personal or phone contact 
with your legislators, and appear- 
ances before committees are among 
the suggestions made at times when 
critical action is foreseen. 

Frequently more detail is needed 
than can be condensed within the 
legislative bulletin. Such informa- 
tion, when time permits, is presented 
in the Journal, a fact which shows 
the value of especially extensive 
study of your WEA periodical dur- 
ing the legislative year. 


Sources for Programs 

While meetings of the entire local 
association are always valuable, they 
take on doubled value in gaining a 
system-wide understanding of legis- 


ROBERT H. MUNGER 
WEA Field Consultant 





lative efforts of the educational pro- 
fession. Here persons having a back- 
ground of information on the topic 
under consideration can _ present 
basic data and answer questions 
from the floor. For example, local 
administrators can present a concise 
picture of the tax structure and aids 
to education. Of course, information 
presented by WEA staff members 
on current issues has been a long- 
standing service of your state Asso- 
ciation. 

An inventory of the viewpoints of 
local individuals and groups toward 
educational issues and legislation is 
basic to determining potential areas 
of help or of opposition. This infor- 
mation should be gathered syste- 
matically and evaluated carefully; it 
can be doubly effective if it is a 
standard element of the system's 
total public relations program. 

As a general principle, a continu- 
ous program of public relations sen- 
sitive to reactions of the community 
will have provided much of the in- 
formation required for firm support 
of education. 

In all phases of legislative activity, 
you can be assured that your WEA 
staff will do its best to keep you in- 
formed of developments and to rep- 
resent the best interests of Wiscon- 
sin education as recommended by 
your delegate assembly and your 
committees. However, in the final 
analysis, success depends upon the 
interest and activity displayed by 
the 26,500 individual members of 
the WEA. 





HOW T R A V E L WITHOUT 

TO BEING RICH 
If you know the seldom-advertised ways of reaching foreign countries, you 
don’t need fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could spend 
$550-$1000 on a one-way luxury steamer to Buenos Aires—but do you 
know you can travel all the way to Argentina through colorful Mexico, 
the Andes, Peru, etc., via bus and rail for just $109 in fares? 

You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world. But do you 
know you can travel around the world via deluxe freighter for only a 
fourth the cost—or via connecting steamer for $700—and that there are 
dozens of other round the world routings for under $1000? 

There are two ways to travel—like a tourist, who spends a lot, or like a 
traveler, who knows all the ways to reach his destination economically, com- 
fortably, and while seeing the most. ; : : 

Norman Ford’s big new guide How to Travel Without Being Rich gives 
you the traveler's picture of the world, showing you the lower cost, 
comfortable ways to practically any part of the world. Page after page 
reveals the ship, rail, bus, airplane and other routings that save you 
money and open the world to you. abe 

What do you want to do? Explore the South Seas? This is the only 
guide in the world that names the schooners, tells what they charge, where 
they go (even how to reach Gauguin’s old home). Visit Mexico? This is 
the guide that tells you the low cost ways of reaching the sights (how 
56¢ takes you via 8-passenger automobile as far as those not-in-the-know 
pay $5.60 to reach). Roam around South America? Europe? Any other part 
of the world? This is the guide that tells you where and how to go at 
prices you can really afford. 

If you’ve ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and for all, that travel 
is within your reach. Send now for How to Travel Without Being Rich. It's 
a big book, filled with facts, prices, and routings, and it’s yours for only 
$1.50. Even one little hint can save you this sum several times over. 


HOW TO TRAVEL 


e e 
—and get paid for it 
There’s a job waiting for you somewhere; on a ship, with an air- 
line, in overseas branches of American firms, in foreign firms over- 
seas—even exploring if you’re adventurous. 

The full story of what job you can fill is in Norman Ford's new 
book How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. Whether you're 
male or female, young or old, whether you want a life-time of paid 
traveling or just hanker to roam the world for a short year or so, 
here are the facts you want, complete with names and addresses and 
full details about the preparations to make, the cautions to observe, 
the countries to head for. 

You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour conductors), 
in importing and exporting concerns, with mining and construction 
companies. Here’s the story of jobs in the Red Cross and the UN 
organizations, how doctors get jobs on ships, the almost-sure way 
for a young girl to land a job as airline hostess, the wonderful 
travel opportunities if you will teach English to foreigners, and the 
fabulous travel possibilities for those who know stenography. 

“Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the world 
today?” Norman Ford asks in this book as you might ask today. 
And he replies in 75,000 words of facts, ‘The answer is still a very 
definite Yes.” 

To travel and get paid for is, send today for How to Get a Job 
That Takes You Traveling on a money-back guarantee if not satis- 
fied. Price, $1. Fill out coupon. 








Will Your Next Vacation Really 
Be Something to Remember? 


The surest way to guarantee a new, different, and exciting vaca- 
tion is to learn the hundreds of things you can do and the places 
you can visit on the money you want to spend. 

Norman Ford, founder of the world-known Globetrotters Club, 
tells you that in his book Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. This 
is the man who has spent a lifetime searching for the ways to get 
more for your money in vacations and travel. 

In bis big book, you learn 

—about low-cost summer paradises, farm vacations, vacations on 
far-oft islands, on boats drifting down lazy streams while you 
fish. 

—about vacations at world-famous beaches, under palm and 
eucalyptus trees, in government-subsidized vacation resorts, in 
Indian country, along rugged coastlines, on ships and by rail. 

—about dude ranches you can afford; what to see, do, and how 
to save at national parks and in the cities most Americans want 
to visit. 

—about low-cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat vacations in the 
North Woods, fantastically low-cost mountain vacations, the 
unknown vacation wonderlands almost at your front door. 

Of course, Norman Ford knows where to get real vacation bargains in all 
America, from Maine to California, and in Canada, Mexico, etc. At no time 
dues he ask you to spend a lot of money to enjoy yourself, no matter how 
really d‘fferent and exciting is the vacation you choose through his experi- 
enced advice. Always, he tells you the many things you can do within your 
budget and how to get more for your money (if you travel by car, he 
shows how most auto parties can save $6 or $7 a day). 

You can’t help but learn something that is just meant for you. Yet, 
Where to Vacation on a Shoestring costs only $1. To make sure your next 
vacation will be something to talk about, get the facts now. Use the cou- 
pon to order. 
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Where Do You Want to Go? 


FRANCE? WEST INDIES? BRAZIL? 
HAWAII? MEXICO? 


Read what The Christian Science Monitor says about a 
new way to travel that sometimes costs 1/3 to 1/2 less. 


Y THE travel editor of The Christian Science Monitor: 

Maay fascinating travel booklets pass over this desk in the 
course of a year but the one that arrived the other day so intereste3 
this department that it cost the office several hours of work in order 
that we might absorb its contents. The booklet is entitled “Travel 
Routes Around the World’’ and is the traveler's directory to 
passenger-carrying freighters and liners. In no time at all you tind 
yourself far out to sea cruising along under tropical skies without a 
care in the world. You find yourseif docking at strange ports and 
taking land tours to those places you long have read about. Most 
interesting of the vast listings of ships are the freighters which cariy 
a limited number of passengers in quarters comparable to the luxury 
offered in the so-called big cruise ships which devote most of their 
space for passengers. 

The booklet first of all answers the question: What is a 
freighter? The modern freighter, says the booklet, ranks with the 
de-luxe passenger vessels so far as comfort and accommodations are 
concerned. 


LARGE ROOMS WITH BEDS 


It is important to realize that in most cases today, freighter passengers are 
considered first-class passengers, although the rates charged are generally 
on a par with either cabin or tourist-class fare. Most passenger-carrying 
freighters, to quote the booklet, have their private bath and suower, ind 
these capins offer beds, not bunks. The rooms are generally larger toan 
equivalent accommodations aboard passenger ships, and the cabin o! a 
modern freighter is sometimes even twice as large as first-class cabins on 
some of the older passenger ships. It goes without saying that your room 
is on the outside, and amidships, the most expensive of all locations, for 
which you are usually charged a premium over the advertised mininium 
fares on passenger ships. 

This booklet points out that it is frequently astonishing how ‘ow 
freighter fares are as compared with passenger ship fares; for example, ‘ess 
than one-half of the passenger ship fare to California is the amount asked 
on freighters. On most of the longer runs, the difference in favor of the 
freighters is regularly from a third to half of the passenger ship fare. 


SERVICE AND MEALS RATED EXCELLENT 


Service and meals on a freighter leave little to be desired. You will be 
treated with consideration. Stewards will go out of their way to make your 
voyage pleasant. On ships with East Indian stewards you will be waited on 
almost hand and foot, in a manner that is completely unknown to Ameri- 
cans and most Europeans. 

Foreign ships offer their own specialties, says the booklet. Thus vessels 
in the East Indian trade serve Rijkstafel, the East Indian dish which can 
run to as many as 50 different courses, Scandinavian ships serve Smoryas- 
bord every day, and some of their desserts (like strawberries smothered in 
a huge bowl of whipped cream) are never forgotten. Another feature of 
freighter travel is in its informality. No formal clothes are needed. Sports 
clothes are enough. 

Other valuable information such as how to tip, shipboard activities and 
costs are covered in the booklet, ‘‘Travel Routes Around the World.” 
Some of the trips listed include a trip to England for $160, a 12-day 
Caribbean cruise, or a leisurely three or four month voyage to South 
America or around the world. 

The booklet is published by Harian Publications, Greenlawn, New York 
and may be obtained by sending to the publisher. So, when it arrives all 
you need to do is sit down and take your choice. The booklet lists liter- 
ally hundreds of ocean trips. 


“Travel Routes Around the World’’ is yours for just $1, and_the big 
131 page 1957 edition includes practically every passenger carrying service 
starting from or going to California, the Pacific Northwest, New York, 
Canada, New Orleans, Mexico, South America, England, France, the Medi- 
terranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, 
etc. There’s a whole section called How to See the World at Low Cost, 
plus pages and pages of photos and maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than 
you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


BC Sa FILL OUT AND SEND AT ONCE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 
[ Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 115 Spring Street 
| Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 
| I have enclosed $ (cash, check, or money order). 
Please send me the books checked below. You will refund my 
l money if I am not satisfied. 
L] Travel Routes Around the World $1. 
| [1 How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1. 
(] Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. $1. 
| (] How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. 
[ C) Special offer: All books above for $4. 


| Address 


Print Name 


| City & State 
January 1957 
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EDUCATION NEWS 








Phillip Helgesen Elected 
President of Southern WEA 
At Annual October Session 


P!.ATTEVILLE-Phillip Helgesen, prin- 
cip:! of the Belmont Public Schools, was 
elected president of the Southwest Wis- 
con:in Education Association at its meet- 
ing at Platteville in October. J. F. Ronan, 
principal of the Fennimore Elementary 
School, was chosen vice president, and 
Walter Ploetz, superintendent at Platte- 
ville, was named secretary-treasurer. 

Executive Committee members elected 
to serve two years were Minerva O'Neill 
of Benton, Mrs. Blanche Euzenrath of 
Iowa County and Clifford Nodolf of Fen- 
nimore. Elected for one year on the Exec- 
utive Committee were Mrs. Jennie Doyle, 
Lafayette County; Mary Fisher, Platte- 
ville; and Earl Liddle, Benton. 

The association honored Asa _ Royce, 
former president of Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at Platteville, for his work in helping 
to found the organization. He was given 
a pin and a lifetime membership in recog- 
nition of his services. 

By resolution, the organization went on 
record to support legislation that all areas 
of the state be placed in high school dis- 
tricts. The group also commended the four 
schools in southwest Wisconsin which 
have established departments for mentally 
and physically handicapped children and 
urged that this service be expanded on a 
countywide basis. 


PTA Urges Establishment 
Of Units in High School 


CHICAGO — Calling attention to the 
fact that teen-agers need encouragement, 
guidance and understanding as they ex- 
plore new interests, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers during their 
membership drive are laying special stress 
on the need for more PTA’s in high 
schools. 


According to Mrs. Jack C. Greig, chair- 
man of the Committee on Membership 
for the National Congress, approximately 
67% of the 42,182 local unit PTA’s which 
are members of the Congress are within 
elementary schools. Local units represent 
other types of schools in the following 
proportion: high school and elementary 
combined, 17%; junior or senior high 
school, 11%; preschool, 2%; college or 
normal school, less than 1%; others, 3%. 

In the high school PTA, Mrs. Greig 
points out, the parents are able to discuss 
objectives of a modern high school educa- 
tion. Thru study groups they gain knowl- 
edge of the adequacy of physical re- 
sources of the school and increase their 
understanding of adolescent growth and 
behavior. High school PTA’s also provide 
vocational guidance and cooperate with 


‘students, teachers and other parents in 


various projects. 
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D. E. Field Represents WEA 
At U. S. Military Academy 


LA CROSSE—Donald E. Field, prin- 
cipal of the Logan High School at La 
Crosse, was named by the WEA Execu- 
tive Committee to represent the Associa- 
tion at American Education Week activ- 
ities at the U.S. Military Academy at 
West Point. The Military Academy in- 
vited each state to send one representative 
to be a guest of the Academy. 

In the letter of invitation Brig. Gen. 
John L. Throckmorton, acting superin- 
tendent at West Point, said: “This year 
your U.S. Military Academy wishes to 
help celebrate American Education Week 
by inviting to West Point an educational 
representative from each state in our 
nation. 

“Purpose of the visit is to acquaint edu- 
cators with the national military academy, 
with special emphasis on the academic 
curriculum, educational methods and facil- 
ities available at West Point.” 


Science Talent Search Is 
Started Among Hi Seniors 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The 16th an- 
nual Science Talent Search conducted by 
the Science Club of America is under way 
during January. Any student in his last 
year in an accredited secondary school 
and who plans to enter college next fall 
is eligible. 

The awards to be given include 40 all- 
expense-paid trips to Washington for the 
Science Talent Institute and $11,000 in 
Westinghouse Science Scholarships. In 
addition to the 40 winners almost every 
one of the 260 honorable mentions will 
receive offers of valuable scholarships. 

Thru the Science Talent Searches hun- 
dreds of talented young scientists will be 
singled out for further educational oppor- 
tunities and encouragement in science. 


Worth McClure Will Receive 
American Education Award 


At AASA Convention, Feb. 20 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Worth McClure, 
former executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators 
(AASA), has been named to receive the 
American Education Award for 1957 
which is presented annually by the Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Formal presentation of 
the award will be. made on Feb. 20 dur- 
ing the AASA convention in Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


The Associated Exhibitors have been 
making this special award each year since 
1928 as a tribute to a distinguished person 
for contributions in the field of education. 
McClure, who retired as executive secre- 
tary of the AASA in September after 10 
years service, had been active in teaching 
and administrative work for more than 30 
years. He was president of the NEA De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals 
in 1922-23 and president of the AASA in 
1943-44, 


National Journal Salutes 
Wisconsin Vocational Program 
MADISON — The American Vocational 


Journal, the official publication of the 
American Vocational Association, featured 
the vocational and adult educational 
schools of Wisconsin in their September 
number. The article entitled, “The Jour- 
nal Salutes Wisconsin,” explains the gen- 
eral plan of the vocational educational pro- 
gram of the state as well as each area of 
education developed in the 41 full-time 
and 17 evening schools of vocational and 
adult education. A two-page spread of 
pictures in addition to others in the copy 
portray pictorially the many phases of 
vocational education. Guest editorials by 
Governor Walter Kohler and Clarence L. 
Greiber, director of the Wisconsin State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Education, 
introduce the article. 


Milwaukee Teachers Are 
Guests of Harvester Company 


MILWAUKEE -High school teachers of 
Milwaukee attended “A Night with Indus- 
try” at the International Harvester Co., 
Oct. 24. The program war arranged by 
Mary Bertrand, vice president of the Mil- 
waukee Secondary Education Association, 
and John Dierbeck, public relations direc- 
tor of the company, to further the under- 
standing and good will between industry 
and education. Plans included a “get ac- 
quainted” session, tour, dinner and edu- 
cational program. The teachers and their 
guests were divided into small groups and 
guided thru the plant by the Harvester 
managerial staff. 
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MAKING SURE 
OF ARITHMETIC 


MORTON 
GRAY 
SPRINGSTUN 
SCHAAF 


A complete arithmetic program 
for grades 1 through 8, with 
an unequaled record of 
classroom success. 


e 
COMPREHENSIVE 
TEACHERS’ EDITIONS 
& 


WORKBOOKS 
@ 


PROGRESS TESTS AND 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


TEACHING CHILDREN 
ARITHMETIC 


ROBERT LEE MORTON 


Practical methods book for the 
elementary school teacher. 


COMPANY 


4700 Chase Avenue 
Chicago 30, Illinois 


Representatives: 
E. M, REED 
2132 Swan Blvd., Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


U. M. JOHNSON 
146—16th Ave., N., Hopkins, Minnesota 











National School Boards Assn. 
Begins Self-Study Analysis 


CHICAGO-—The National School Boards 
Association, Inc., is beginning a self- 
study analysis, financed by a $65,000 
Ford Foundation grant. The group meet- 
ing recently in Chicago decided the Asso- 
ciation will use the following guidelines: 


1. What are the responsibilities of lay- 
men for the improvement of public school 
education and how do they best fulfill 
them? 


2. What are the responsibilities of .lay 
and professional groups organized _pri- 
marily to improve education, to cooperate 
in accomplishing their objectives, and 
what are the successful techniques used 
in such cooperation? 


3. What are the ongoing responsibilities 
of the NSBA for the improvement of 
public school education, and how should 


they be fulfilled? 


Oshkosh Teachers Are Feted 
By Associated Industries 


OSHKOSH-—Teachers from the Oshkosh 
public and parochial schools received 
first-hand information about the products 
and operations of industrial concerns in 
their city when Associated Industries of 
Oshkosh, Inc., sponsored a_ Business- 
Education-Industry Day on Tuesday, Oct. 
16. 

The BIE Day, the third such event 
sponsored by Associated Industries in the 
past several years, centered around plant 
tours of 33 industrial concerns in the after- 
noon. Following a short introductory pro- 
gram the teachers were transported to 
various plants where they were the guests 
of the companies and were taken upon 
guided plant tours. 

After the social hour and_ banquet 
attended by approximately 650 teachers 
and representatives of Oshkosh industries, 
Neal Bowman, educator, author, and sales 
psychologist, addressed the group on the 
subject, “Changes and Challenges.” He 
has been staff speaker for the National 
Manufacturers Association since 1944. 


High School Students to 
Participate in UN Contest 


NEW YORK — Registration has been 
opened for the 3lst Annual High School 
contest on the United Nations, reports the 
American Association for the United Na- 
tions, the sponsoring organization. The 
contest seeks to challenge the high school 
student’s knowledge of the United Nations 
and the United States position in the UN. 
The winning student receives $500 or a 
trip to Europe, planned in cooperation 
with the Experiment in International Liv- 
ing and the American Youth Hostels; the 
second place winner will receive $200 or 
a trip to Mexico. In addition, many local 
prizes are offered. 

Last year, approximately 3,000 schools 
participated in the contest. Study for the 
contest is conducted both in the classroom 
as well as thru special after school ses- 
sions and UN programs. 


Registration forms may be _ obtained 
from the American Association for the 
United Nations, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Final date for filing 
registrations is Feb. 15, 1957. The exami- 
nation, combining short-answer and essay 
questions will take place on Wednesday, 
Mar. 4, 1957. 


The American Association for the 
United Nations is a non-governmental, 
non-profit organization which seeks to pro- 
mote a greater understanding of the 
United Nations. The contest is but one 
of its educational activities in its program 
for schools, colleges and teachers. 


FTA Holds Annual State 
Convention in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE-The Future  Teacliers 
of America held their annual state con- 
vention at Washington High School in 
Milwaukee, Oct. 12-13. Fifty clubs from 
Wisconsin high schools were represerted 
and approximately 600 students attenced, 
some from schools which do not have 
FTA chapters. Lindley J. Stiles, dean of 
the UW School of Education, was the 
keynote speaker. 


More than 30 sectional meetings were 
held giving students an opportunity to 
hear several discussions on various levels 
and types of teaching. Barbara Hron of 
West Bend was elected president to suc- 
ceed Carol Caldwell of Fond du Lac. 
Other officers chosen were Annamarie 
Sladyk, Milwaukee, vice president; Geri 
Van Laanen, Green Bay, treasurer; Joan 
Peterson, Racine, secretary; and Adoiph 
Baumann, Milwaukee, historian. 


Student Councils to Take 
Lead in Safety Program 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Executive secre- 
taries and student officers from 15. state 
Student Council Associations met in Wash- 
ington recently to plan joint activities for 
a special safety education project. The 
workshop-type meeting was sponsored by 
the National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation and the National Association of 
Student Councils, both affiliates of the 
National Education Association. 


Consensus of the student leaders who 
attended the meeting was that with traffic 
accidents approaching an all-time peak, 
the Student Council in each high school 
can and should play a leading role in 
developing safety education activities. The 
group met with officers of driver and 
safety education associations of 28 states 
who were holding meetings here and. ex- 
plored ways in which the Student Council 
bodies and safety educators would work 
together effectively in their respective 
states. 


One aim of the workshop, according to 
Norman Key, secretary of the NEA Safety 
Commission, was to sustain an interest in 
and emphasis on safety education tliru 
the establishment of high school safety 
committees led by Student Councils but 
involving representatives of all student 
groups and faculty personnel. 
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Your Students Will Always Remember 


ig A Field Trip To The 


7g: SPORTS SHOW 


The Milwaukee Sentinel Sports Show can be a real education for your 
pupils. It is also entirely appropriate for such a project to be 
included in your field trip program for the coming semester for it 
could easily provide the incentive and appeal which could 

build a lasting interest in clean, wholesome outdoor activity—an 
‘accepted prerequisite for good citizenship. 


Many facets of Wisconsin's comprehensive program of conservation 
can be studied first hand, and students will see for themselves 
the results of classroom-studied projects. 


A visit to the Sentinel Sports Show will also broaden horizons for your 
students. Exhibits representing areas from the Pacific Northwest 

to Florida and from Canada to the Gulf Coast will be attended 

by travel authorities in their respective sections. 


Wardens from the state Conservation Department will be on hand 
to explain the year-round programs in Wisconsin designed 
to make this a better place in which to live. 


Elementary and high school students will equally benefit 
from such a trip. It would prove ideal for your school's conservation 
club; senior class; or any individual classroom or organization. 


© SPECIAL STUDENT PRICE—50c, good Monday through 
Friday, March 25-29, | to 6 p. m. 
ADMITTED FREE WHEN ACCOMPANYING A STUDENT GROUP. 


© DOORS OPEN, 1 P. M. Visit the exhibits until 3:30 p. m. when 
the fast-moving and wholesome entertainment program 
begins. Your group will be leaving by 5:15 p. m. 


© MILWAUKEE SENTINEL SPORTS SHOW, MARCH 23-31, 
MILWAUKEE ARENA AND AUDITORIUM. 


SENTINEL 


FACULTY AND BUS DRIVERS 





Milwaukee Sentinel 


Milwaukee |, Wis. 





“HOW TO TOOL 
LEATHER” 


SPECIAL OFFER 
ONLY 25c 


TEACHERS: As an introductory 
offer, Tandy will send you the 50c = all 
Instruction Book: "The Fundamen- ‘ 


FR FF Tandy’s big new 64 page LEATHER- 
SUPPLIES. 


tals of Leather Carving", 16 pages of easy step-by-ste 
instruction, for only 25¢ postpaid... and 
CRAFT CATALOG, chock full of easy- 
to-do Kits and low, low-cost LEATHER 
TANDY LEATHER CO. (since 1919) 
P.O. BOX 791- YJ FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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A proved, winning plan for your 
School group! You can offer the 
new and astonishingly beautiful 
Sunshine card creations , , . taste- 
fully designed quality cards at 
astonishingly low prices. Your 
class will make hundreds of quick 
sales, BIG PROFITS. There are 
many exclusive Sunshine profit- 
makers, Get vaue free copy of the 
folder on_ the ar Ongar 
Sunshine Fund Koy 
Raising Plan. (¢,duaranteed by: © 
Write for yours Good Heusekee: ng 
r Ss soncansce WEF 





AMERICANA TILE 

everyday assortment 

A charming collection 

that see Ameri- TODAY! 

can in style; each SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC. 
Dept. ST-1 


ecard makes a most 


colorful wall decora- ¢ a ringfield 1, Mass. Pasadena 1, Calif. 


tion. 
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NEA Urges Tax Deductions 
For Summer School Expense 


Washington, D. C.—The NEA Execu- 
tive Committee, at the close of its Fall 
meeting in Washington in October, took 
action to keep the problems of the schools 
in the limelight as it wired messages to 
both presidential candidates urging them 
to support changes in tax laws that would 
“give teachers additional incentive to say 
in the classroom and improve their skills.” 


In telegrams to Mr. Eisenhower «nd 
Mr. Stevenson, signed by NEA Presid nt 
Martha A. Shull and William G. Carr, »x- 
ecutive secretary, the candidates were ‘e- 
minded that present interpretations of f d- 
eral laws by the Internal Revenue Serv ce 
do not permit most teachers to deduct 
summer school expenses or the cost of 
further study to improve their competence. 
The NEA has asked: that these regu'a- 
tions be amended. 


“We aren't ‘asking any special tix 
favors,” Miss Shull said in releasing *1e 
text of the telegrams. “We just think tea: h- 
ers should be allowed to deduct their pro- 
fessional expenses in computing their fed- 
eral income taxes just as other professional 
persons and businessmen do. 


“It is just as important for teachers to 
continue their professional development as 
it is for doctors and lawyers to keep up 
with new medical techniques or legal in- 
terpretations,” Miss Shull declared. “Doc- 
tors and lawyers may deduct their ex- 
penses for attending a medical convention 
or a tax institute while most teachers may 
not deduct comparable professional ex- 
penses.” 


The full text of the telegram reads: 


The National Education Association 
hopes that education as a major issue in 
the 1956 presidential campaign will con- 
tinue to be discussed with emphasis on 
how to reduce the shortage of buildings 
and qualified teachers. 


The Association invites the candidates 
for the presidency to consider another way 
by which the federal government can as- 
sist education by providing tax equity for 
teachers. At present, federal income tax 
deductions for professional expenses are 
not accorded to teachers as they are to 
other professional and business persons. 
This inequity can be remedied by allow- 
ing teachers to deduct from taxable in- 
come the expense of further education to 
improve professional competence. A_ less 
restrictive policy than is now in effect 
would give teachers additional incentive 
to stay in the classroom and to improve 
their skills. 


The NEA Executive Committee, in con- 
formity with the policy of the Associa- 
tion, respectfully invites you, as a candi- 
date for the office of President, to an- 
nounce your views on a federal tax policy 
that will treat teachers equitably in the 
matter of deductable professional expenses. 
We will be happy to provide further 
details. 
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Slade Announces 40 New 
NEA Life Members Since Oct. 


WAUSAU-S. R. Slade of Wausau, NEA 
director for Wisconsin, has announced 40 
additional life members in the National 
Ed:cation Association since the list was 
published in October. According to the 
latest NEA Building Fund Report of Aug. 
31, Wisconsin had secured 138 NEA life 
meibers between Jan. 1952 and Aug. 31, 
1956. Of the five-year quota of $70,000, 
Wisconsin teachers have raised $27,137 
fro: life memberships and contributions 
which goes toward the $5,000,000 for the 
nev NEA Building to be dedicated in 
1957. 

The following have become NEA life 
members: 


Pauline Abel, La Crosse 

Ruth Amerpohl, Brodhead 
Wiliiam J. Amundson, Beloit 

Mrs. Helen Ames, West Allis 
Gilbert L. Anderson, Beaver Dam 
Robert A. Bean, Albany 

Mrs. Louise P. Bilty, Milwaukee 
Mrs. Ruth A. Brewer, Mayville 
Ethel Mae Cate, Milwaukee 

J. Louis Christiansen, Oconto 
George F. Dahl, Waupun 

Donald Keith Dean, St. Croix Falls 
Kenneth R. Fish, La Crosse 
Nicholas P. Georgiady, Milwaukee 
J. C. Gillmann, Marathon 

Mrs. Helen Mary Greene, Phillips 
William H. Harvey, Wild Rose 
Helen Hoyer, Manitowoc 

Harvey Humke, Green Bay 
Elizabeth S. Husting, Cedarburg 
Sylvester B. Johnson, Argyle 
Malcolm R. Knutzen, Mauston 
Howard C. Koeppen, Platteville 
Harold C. Lunde, Mindoro 

Gilbert J. Manalli, Ripon 

John G. Mattke, Sheboygan 

Ruth McClung, West Allis 

Martin T. Mogensen, Tomah 

Allen G, Onnink, Racine 

Heinz B. Rose, Mayville 

Dwayne J. Schmaltz, Middleton 
Raymond L. Schueffner, Beloit 
Paul R. Schwandt, Oshkosh 

Paul J. Smith, Oshkosh 

G. Lester Steinhoff, La Crosse 
Lindley J. Stiles, Madison 

Ralph A. Storm, Crandon 

Gaylor K. Unbehaun, Sturgeon Bay 
Ralph C. Wehlitz, Merrill 

Earl Zamzaw, West Allis 


Janesville Industries Invite 
Area Teachers for B—E-I Day 


JANESVILLE-—Thirty Janesville indus- 
tries invited all teachers of Janesville and 
the nearby rural, state graded and con- 
solidated schools to be their guests at the 
annual Business-Education-Industry Day, 
Wednesday, Oct. 24. The Chamber of 
Commerce which sponsors the annual 
event assigned teachers to establishments 
of their choice. In the evening the teach- 
ers were the guests of the industries at a 
banquet. 
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October 1, 1956 


Washington National Insurance Company 
Madison , 
Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: 


It is with sincere appreciation I wish 
to thank your company for the checks that 
came so regularly this summer. 


The amount of $726.00 was paid me for 
disability, hospital benefits, and sur- 
gical allowance, Knowing that I had this 
protection was a great aid in post-operative 
recovery. 


I wish also to express my thanks to 
your representative for his courteous, 
personal assistance. 


Very truly yours, 


/s/ Dolores J. Brennan 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


For Information, Write 


Wisconsin Education Washington National 
Association Insurance Co. 
404 Insurance Building 415 W. Main Street 
Madison 3, Wisconsin Madison, Wisconsin 
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Protect those eyes...get 


senson’s ACL AWER/CAW* atuietic Grasses 


e found wherever athletes compete throughout America 
@ awise investment in eye safety 


Extra sturdy all-metal frame “Cushion Fit” . 
? nyo, Cushion Fit” shock absorbent For your protection, look for the 


rubber nose piece = @-~\ trademark on the lenses of 
every pair of genuine 
ALL AMERICAN * Athletic Glasses 


See your eye doctor 


- a ‘); Seal Ends and temples Ben ons Ta 
Expansible, adjustable 
“Glass-Gard"’"* headband ‘ coustet oo meawnes SS 


a other players 
*Copyright Medical Arts Building « Minneapolis 


COMPLETE LABORATORIES CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN UPPER MIDWEST CITIES 
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Sci. Achievement Awards 
To Be Given Top Students 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The National 
Science Teachers Association (NSTA) has 
announced that Mar. 15, is the deadline 
for entries in this year’s program of Sci- 
ence Achievement Awards for students. 
This is the sixth annual program spon- 
sored by the American Society for Metals 
and conducted by the NSTA’s Future 
Scientists of America Foundation. 


Science students in grades 7 thru 12 
are eligible to participate. They can win 
any one of 140 awards totalling $10,000 
in U. S. Savings Bonds as well as gold 
pins, plaques and certificates. 

The awards are given for reports on 
projects in any field of science and mathe- 
matics, with special awards for projects 
dealing with metals and metallurgy. They 
will be made on a grade-level basis in 
eight geographic regions. 





Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Hoping this proves interesting and useful to you 





“Space Tour” Project 


With outer space, the Moon and Mars such exciting subjects for 
today’s young people, your class may be thrilled with the prospect of 
conducting this Rocket Ship Expedition through space 


This Space Tour was a 5th and 6th 
grades project. Class took about 
4 months studying up on various 
phases necessary for such an interplanetary 
trip. Actual props took only about a week. 


The universe was suspended from classroom 
ceiling. Murals, planet models, rocket ship, 
big telescope, relief map of Mars were devel- 
oped by groups specializing within the class. 


As Space Tour is within realm of possi- 
bility during lifetime of present day school 
children, whole school took an interest and 
came, upon invitation, at specified times to 
classroom “when rocket ship blasted off from 
space station.” Each blast off was accom- 
2 is nips 
panied by great roar and “true to life” sound 


For quick, little energy boost! 


The bit of sweet in delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint 

flavor gives you a ready little lift. Always / 
refreshes and satisfies, yet is not rich or filling 
and chewing helps ease tension. Try it tonight. 


effects (tape recording). One member of 
class with flashlight came intermittently close 
to rocket—to show ever present danger of 
comet collision. 


Announcer in a space helmet, sat in ship 
(door open) and broadcast to earth listeners 
as rocket traveled its planetary paths. Every 
few million miles were stops at planet stations 
and inhabitants (class) were interviewed. 


“The Moon hasn’t any gravity” the report 
comes in, “‘so it’s difficult to land and stand.” 
Craters of Moon are described and the tem- 
perature given as “200 degrees below Zero.” 
“A day here at Mars is 24 hours, 37 minutes.” 
“Facts about Saturn are mystifying as some 
people are of the false belief men ride around 
in rings on bicycles.” 


















Whitewater Alumni Promotes 
Freshmen Scholarship Plan 


WHITEWATER-—The success of the 
first Alumni Scholarship Program in pro- 
viding six $100 scholarships for freshmen 
entering the teaching curriculums at Wis- 
consin State College at Whitewater was 
announced by Donald Lee, Jefferson, pres- 
ident of the Whitewater Alumni Associa- 
tion, in a recent letter to the members. 

Contributions from alumni and _ friends 
of the college permitted the association 
to grant the six scholarships and to estab- 
lish a permanent scholarship fund, {ee 
reported. His letter also initiated the +ec- 
ond annual drive for funds to continue the 
scholarship program. 

The program was initiated last year by 
the Alumni Association in an effort to 
encourage worthy young men and wonien 
to enter the teaching profession and to 
attend Whitewater. 

Under the plan any high school p:ipil 
who will be graduated during the curient 
school year is eligible to apply for a 
scholarship. Application must be made in 
writing to the Alumni Scholarship Com- 
mittee, Whitewater Alumni Association, 
Wisconsin State College, Whitewater, by 
Feb. 1. 

All applications will be reviewed «nd 
awards will be made by the Scholarship 
Committee on the basis of the following 
factors: Plan to become a teacher, exvel- 
lence of moral character, high school scho- 
lastic record—at least a “B” average, finan- 
cial need, qualities of leadership, sericus- 
ness of purpose, qualities of citizenship 
and recommendation of the high school 
principal. 

Since the number of scholarships 
granted will be determined largely by the 
funds available, Lee invited all alumni 
and friends of the college to support the 
program. His letter emphasized the need 
for regular gifts in whatever amount the 
donors felt they could contribute. 

All contributions should be addressed to 
the Alumni Scholarship Fund, Wisconsin 
State College, Whitewater. 


FACTS OF INTEREST 


The schools in the United States are 
close more than half of each year. 


* & © 


There is only one bookstore in_ the 
United States for every 100,000 persons. 
Denmark has one bookstore for every 
7,000 Danes. 

* &¢ © 

Three out of four American households 
have television. 

* &¢ © 

More than 10,000,000 persons own 
shares in America’s business and industry. 
Women outnumber men as_ stockholders, 
but men own more stock. 

ee @ @ 


During the next 13 years, more money 
will be spent for highway construction on 
the federal-aid system alone than _ has 
been spent during the last 26 years on 
all federal, state, local and city strects, 
according to the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 
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‘Teacher Time’ Broadcasts Feature Programs for All 


MADISON — After Christmas vacation, 
the State Radio Network resumes the 
“Teacher Time” broadcasts on Tuesdays 
from 4:00 to 4:30 P.M. on subjects of 
interest to the profession. The Jan. 15 pro- 
gram: on the subject, “The Faculty Works 
Together,” rounds out the one of Jan. 8. 
It will show how a faculty can organize 
to carry out a plan of action. 

The Jan. 22 program will introduce the 
listeners to the problems of educational 
legislation which will haunt the legislature 
until some solutions are found. It will be 
a preview of what we may expect in the 
way of proposed measures but will offer 
no predictions of things to come. 

Jan. 29 will mark the beginning of a 
series of four broadcasts on science with 
the “Why” of science as the topic. Cap- 
able science teachers will explain how 
science can help people of all ages to 
understand the world around them. On 
Feb. 5 and Feb. 12 the programs are 
entitled, “Lucky 13.” They will show how 
schools can develop science understand- 
ing from kindergarten thru the 12th grade. 
The series will conclude on Feb. 19 with 
suggested methods and materials to be 
used in teaching science. 


Classroom Teachers Meet 
In Chicago, March 14-16 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The annual 
North Central Regional Conference, spon- 
sored by the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, will be held in Chicago at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Mar. 14-16. 
Mary Ruth LeMay of Ottawa, Ill., North 
Central Regional Director of the NEA 
Department, is responsible for planning 
the Conference. 


A visitation of Chicago schools will get 


' the Conference under way on Thursday, 


Mar. 14. Group meetings will highlight 


_ the activities of Thursday evening. 


On Friday morning, David C. Guhl, 


' president of the NEA Department, will 
' open the first general session with an ad- 
' dress on the theme for 1956-57, “The 
Classroom Teacher—Key to an Educated 
People.” The afternoon session will fea- 
| ture a discussion of Merit Rating. Friday 
' evening’s program will revolve around a 
: panel discussion on School Discipline. 


On Saturday, Margaret Stevenson, ex- 


ecutive secretary of the NEA Department 
' of Classroom Teachers, will address the 
' Conference. Later there will be group dis- 
> cussion 


meetings. In the afternoon, in 


) addition to a general session, the pro- 
' gram will feature small information circles 
» on the’ proposed program of expanded 
§ services of the NEA. 


In anticipation of the NEA Centennial 


: Birthday Party, scheduled for Apr. 4, the 
’ Conference will conclude Saturday eve- 
| ning with a Birthday Party Banquet.. 


The purpose of this Conference is to 


| help the classroom teacher develop his 
; skills as an instructor and as an active 
| leader in his professional association. All 
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classroom teachers are invited to attend. 

Ruth A. Strozinsky of La Crosse, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Classroom Teach- 
ers, is assisting in the planning of the 
conference. 


Ashland Officers Outline 
Program for Year’s Study 
ASHLAND—Verna Mae Johnson, head 
of the Department of Business in Ashland 
High School, was elected to the presi- 
dency of the Ashland Education Associa- 
tion recently. Vice president of the Asso- 
ciation is William Carnahan; secretary, 


Low-cost United 


Paul Ussel; Robert 
Gustafson. 

Included on the list of programs 
planned for the year is one dealing with 
mental health and one pertaining to plan- 
ning an effective use of school curricula. 
Various other studies pertinent to school 
affairs have been entered on the agenda 
for the year. 


and treasurer, Mrs. 





:YoucAN PUBLISH: 
:YOUR BOOK: 


e Free brochure tells how we published 2000 books for e 
@ authors. Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM 


© EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 © 
COCOHHHOOSOHOCCOOOSOOEOO® 


V.LP.“ VACATIONS 


| _— in LOVELY HAWAII 





ee 





7 full days including hotel 
and round trip air fare on 
United Air Lines from Mil- 
waukee, as low as $445.50 


Imagine! You can choose from a variety of 


*Vacations Individually Planned to please your 
individual tastes (7 to 22 days)—at low tour 


prices! Sunny beaches. . 


. splashing surf... . 


a hospitable land . . . see and enjoy it all. Other 
V.IL.P. Vacations all the way from Hawaii to 
New England. See your travel agent or clip and 
send the coupon today. Price plus tax. 


Also consider a Study Course in Hawaii. Write: 
Director of Summer Sessions, University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. Graduate and under- 
graduate courses fully accredited. 





Name 


UNITED AIR LINES WJ-2 
Lobby, Plankinton House Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send me free information on exciting 
V.I.P. Vacations (check): 
| Hawaii 
[| New York 


_| las Vegas | California 





Street 





a 


Zone State__ 





Nn 
Ww 





Wisconsin Approved Books 
For School Libraries },. 

Published by & 
Little, Brown & Company 


Place your annual order during the 
school year through the 

state contractor, A. C. McCLURG 
& CO., Chicago. 


GRADES 2-4 
TINKER’S TIM AND THE WITCHES 
Bertha C. Anderson Illustrated. $ 


AUNT SALLY’S FRIENDS IN FUR 
Thornton W. Burgess Illustrated. 


SLIM GREEN Louise Dyer Harris 
and Norman Dyer Harris IHustrated. 


CYRUS HUNTS THE COUGAR 
Roy Lee Illustrated. 


TIRRA LIRRA 
Laura E. Richards 


ADVENTURES WITH HEROES 
Catharine F. Sellew 


*LAUGHING TIME 
William Jay Smith 


Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


GRADES 4-6 


ERIC DUFFY, AMERICAN 
Bertha C. Anderson Illustrated. 


MR. POPPER’S PENGUINS Richard 
ard Florence Atwater Illustrated. $2.25 


TICO BRAVO, SHARK HUNTER 
Gladys Everets Brown Illustrated. $1.88 


HOW TO MAKE A HOME NATURE MUSEUM 
Vinson Brown Illustrated. $2.06 


THE EXPANDABLE BROWNS 
Adele and Cateau DeLeeuw 


A LION IN THE WOODS 
Maurice Dolbier 


THE FABLES OF INDIA 
Joseph Gaer 


ARCTIC HUNTER 
Bud Helmericks Illustrated. $2.25 


THE ORDEAL OF THE YOUNG HUNTER 
Jonreed Lauritzen Illustrated. $2.06 


MR. REVERE AND | 
Robert Lawson 


$2.06 


Illustrated. $2.06 
Iustrated. $2.06 


Illustrated. $2.25 


Illustrated. $2.25 


FLOWER ARRANGING FOR JUNIORS 
Virginia Stone Marshall Illustrated. $2.06 


GRADES 6-8 


PETS 
Frances N. Chrystie 


BONNIE, ISLAND GIRL 


Genevieve Fox 


THE ADVENTURES OF RAMA 
Joseph Gaer 


TOMORROW FOR PATRICIA 


Crane Blossom Harrison 


INlustrated. $2.63 
Illustrated. $2.06 
Illustrated. $2.25 


Iustrated. $2.06 


THE GREAT AXE BRETWALDA 
Philip Ketchum IMustrated. $2.06 


*YIPE 


David Malcolmson Illustrated. $2.06 


TRUE ADVENTURES OF DOCTORS 
Rhoda Truax Illustrated. $2.06 


SEND for circulars and further 
descriptive material about Little, 
Brown books on the Wisconsin 
School Library approved list. 
Address requests to LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY, 34 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton 6, Mass. 


* Atlantic Monthly Press Books. 
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WEA Retirement Committee 
Reviews Commission’s Bill 


MADISON—The WEA Retirement Com- 
mittee met in Milwaukee, Friday evening, 
Dec. 21, to review the tentative retirement 
bill drafted by the Governor’s Commission 
on Retirement Systems. Altho the proposed 

legislation will prob- 
ably undergo several 
revisions before be- 
ing introduced in the 
legislature, the Com- 
mittee agreed upon 
certain basic princi- 
ples which should be 
included in any re- 
tirement measure. 


1. That, in case 
the teacher elects a 
life annuity, his own 
deposits remaining 
in the fund at the 
time of death should go to his beneficiary. 


Angus Rothwell 
Chairman 


2. That the provision for occupational 
disability for teachers should be increased 
from the present $25 to $100 per month. 


3. That “the rights of members to bene- 
fits provided under the state plan will be 
contractual in nature and no change may 
be made by subsequent legislation which 
will impair the present or prospective 
rights of persons then members of the 
system.” 


4. That upon ceasing to teach after a 
specified number of years, the teacher 
should have the right to withdraw his own 
portion of the account without sacrificing 
the state’s deposits. (A committee was ap- 
pointed to draft the proposal. ) 


5. That certain minimum guarantees be 
incorporated in any proposed legislation. 


6. That the rate of contributions by the 
state and by the teacher shall not be 
reduced. 

Chairman Angus Rothwell was author- 
ized to appoint the necessary committees 
to plan the campaign to secure the enact- 
ment of suitable retirement legislation. 





Milwaukee Sentinel Invites 
Students to Sports Show 


MILWAUKEE — The Milwaukee Senti- 
nel has invited administrators and teach- 
ers to include a visit to the annual Mil- 
waukee Sentinel Sports Show, Mar. 23- 
31, in the Milwaukee Arena in their annual 
field trip program. In a letter to the schools 
the Sentinel points out that such a field 
trip would provide the incentive and ap- 
peal which would build a lasting interest 
in our people in clean, wholesome out- 
door activity. 

Highlights of the show are the Wiscon- 
sin Conservation Department live wildlife, 
fur, fish and game exhibits, plus major 
conservation problems such as fish propa- 
gation, forestry management, watershed 
control, forest fire control, soil erosion and 
stream pollution. 

Special student tickets at 50 cents each 
are available for elementary and _ high 
school students from Monday thru Friday. 


_ INDUSTRIAL-ARTS 











BENNETT BOOKS 
HOMEMAKING FOR TEENAGERS 


A family centered approach to 
the study of homemaking at the 
early teen age level. Imparts an 
awareness of the tremendous 
value of good home life for an 
individual. Deals with the reali. 
ties of life—the problems and 
joys of both the present and the 
future. Includes such important 
subjects as: Your Job As Big 
Brother or Sister; Housekeeping 
Is Part of Homemaking; Good 
Grooming for .Good Looks; and 
Polish Up Your Personality, 
More than 350 illustrations. ~ 
McDermott & Nicholas $3.48 


ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


Text and reference book for be- 
ginning high school art classes 
home economics classes and others 
where art is taught. May serve 
as a basic text for the geveral 
art course and reading materia! 
for English and history classes. 
Emphasis is on appreciative art 
activities, but includes also any 
suggestions for creative art ac- 
tivities. 

Nicholas et al $3.20 


DRAWING & PLANNING FOR 


Thorough, understandable  text- 
book on mechanical drawing. 
High student interest prob'ems 
j such as boats, aircraft, hob ies 
PLANNING § ‘ sports, etc., are related through- 
WE Meee out. Covers the applicatior of 
drawing and planning to wood- 
working, metalworking,  electri- 
city, graphic arts and crafts 
Valuable reference for the 
eral shop. Illustrations through- 
out the book. 

Feirer 


NEW! PAPER FIGURES 


Photographs throughout the hook 
show how to make human and 
animal forms of paper, many 
with moving heads, arms and 
legs. Detailed drawings, simply 
written instructions. Suggestions 
for the children that are basic 
for classroom use. 

Pauli & Mitzit $2.00 


NEW! DRESS 


Modern approach to clothing for 
high school girls! Shows how to 
make clothes . . . also how to 
shop wisely and well. Emphasizes 
social poise and careful budge:- 
ing. Over 600 of the newest 
illustrations for girls. Written in 
simple, direct language. 

Oerke $3.96 


DRAWING <2 


NEW! PAPER SCULPTURE AND CONSTRUCTION 


Covers materials and tools, copying and_ enlarg 
ing designs, decorative forms, use of cellophane 
paper mache and newspaper tubes. Also includes 
childrens classroom work, flags, baskets, dolls, 
etc. Tells how to give paper character. Over 100 


| illustrations. 
| Miller $1.50 
| INDUSTRIAL ARTS WOODWORKING 


| Covers the make up of design including lines, 


shapes, mass tone, texture and color. Every pro- 
cedure is covered step-by-step from selecting the 
rough stock to finishing the project. All varieties 
of hand tools and simple machine work are ¢x- 
plained and illustrated with 508 excellent dia- 
grams and photographs. 
Feirer $3.12 
ADVANCED WOODWORK & 
FURNITURE MAKING ; 
This book is written for those who are interested 
in making high-quality furniture and who have 
access to power tools. Describes how to use 
power tools to produce professional appearing 
work in a short time. Covers such importam 
information as selecting, designing and planning; 
steps in furniture construction; problems ia 
furniture making; woodfinishing; woodworking 
machines and projects. Over 450 photographs anc 
drawings. 
Feirer $3.96 
Children’s Art Education—Knudsen & 
Christensen $4.80 
Early Adolescent Art Education—Reed $4.80 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
Breastplate & Buckskin—Tait $2.24 
The World Was Wide—Tait $2.70 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 


7046 DUROC BLDG., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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YOURS for the Asking 


Be the first in your school to use the 
new material offered by the advertisers sin 
Wisconsin. Watch the advertisers’ own 
copy because sometimes not all the attrac- 
tive offerings are listed in this column. In 
using the coupon, please print your name 
and address clearly. 


3, Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 


7, Leathercraft catalog a 64-page catalog 
of materials and equipment used in the 
making of purses, bill-folds, and other 
“You-Do-It” kits for personal and house- 
hold products. (Tandy Leather Co.) 


§. Fund Raising Plan for Schools and 
Organizations includes samples on 
approval of greeting card box assortments, 
folder and complete details of money- 
making plan for schools and organizations. 
(Sunshine Art Studios) 


9, Sample of Vintex dish cloth with de- 
tails of a money-making plan which 
school clubs have used for many years, 
(Vine Associates) 


43. Folder on “Origins of New England” 
tour, summer, 1957. A study course on 
wheels covering American History, 1620- 
1820. University credit. Also a folder on 
European Tours, 1957. (Arnold Tours) 


49, Brochure on Summer Study in Europe 
in the fields of Education, History, Art, 
Music, Sociology, Languages, Journalism. 
Planned to satisfy “in-service” credit re- 
quirements. Cost $495 and up. (Study 
Abroad) 


56. Europe in 1957 consists of colorful 
folders on 47-51 day, 8-county itinerary 
and costs of tours offered by Olson Travel 
Organization and Olson’s Campus Tours, 
from January thru September. Tour cost 
$1,445 and up. 


73. Bennett Books and Film Strips Catalog 
listing all of their books and film strips 
together with information about various 
subjects in the industrial education, home 
economics and arts and crafts fields. 
(Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc.) 


74, The Reserve Story a book designed 
for guidance counsellors providing infor- 
mation on the Army Reserve’s special plan 
for young men 17 and 1814 years of age. 
(U.S. Army Reserve) 


75. You and the New Army Reserve a 
booklet designed for counsellors providing 
some facts about the Reserve Forces Act 
of 1955. (U. S. Army Reserve) 


77, Hawaii Air Vacation Folders contain 
itineraries of Hawaiian vacation planning. 
For educators only. (United Air Lines) 


78. Aviation Teaching Aids Folder out- 
lines classroom materials available without 
charge. (United Air Lines) 


79. California Air Vacation Folders detail 
low-cost tours available. (United Air Lines) 


merece tlie 
81. You Can Publish Your Book A 32- 
page illustrated brochure which contains 
information about publishing, publicity, 
sales for every writer. (Exposition Press) 
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BETTER TEACHING 
THROUGH BETTER TEXTBOOKS 


Teaching Arithmetic is Easy with 


UNDERSTANDING 
ARITHMETIC 


GRADES 1-8 
McSWAIN-ULRICH-COOKE— 1956 Copyright 


Step-By-Step Teaching Plan. 

Easy to Read and Understand. 

A Visualized Approach to Help 
Pupils “See” the Processes. 

Abundant Practice and Problems. 


PUPILS’ TEXTS © TEACHERS’ EDITIONS 
PRACTICE BOOKS *© ANSWER BOOKS @ 
INDEPENDENT TESTS 


OTHER OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 


The GOOD ENGLISH Series 


GRADES 2-8 
SHANE-FERRIS-KEENER—1956 Copyright 


The ROAD TO HEALTH 
GRADES 1—High School 
1957 Copyright 
JONES-MORGAN-MALONEY-LANDIS-SHAW 


Wisconsin Representative ol 
HAROLD C. JORDAHL RIVER FOREST, ILL. 


SUMMIT, N., J. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS (emus 


ATLANTA, GA. 








Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 

Dept. B, 307 N. Michigan Avenue school year 

Chicago 1, Illinois of 1956-57 
only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
73. 


Subject 
School Name 
School Address 





Extension Division Enrolls 


In Memoriam 


A. H. Stanford, 90, of La Crosse, for- 
mer head of the history department of 





























Students Thruout the Wor Id Viola E. Helvig, died at the hospital in Wisconsin State College, La Crosse, died = 
ee - ; Eau Claire, Sept. 17. She was a graduate Aug. 27 at his home. A graduate of the 
MADISON—In less than three months, GF the Wisconsin State College at Eau La Crosse Normal School in 1886 he A 

a total of 2,000 persons from all over the : : 
oa: ae ess Claire, and has for the past three years taught at Dodgeville for three years be- 
world have enrolled in University of Wis- eae ea z ; ; ; : : s 
# re been teaching Social Science at the Chip- fore enrolling at the University of Wiscon- 
consin correspondence courses, ° ° > e e Ps e > . 
A ead ddediaies ta maaan Tn Falls Junior High School. Previously — sin. He received his Master’s degree from 
; é ree acta rite ene she had taught at New Auburn, Bloomer, Harvard University in 1894. He taught in a | 
enrollment has taken place during the past : xa a i 
seize i é ‘ Waukesha and Watertown. the Stevens Point State Normal before be- 
three months, according to Charles A. woe suey Sneeaihisnail bes Bg: Smee: ts HN wes acl 
Wedemeyer, director of correspondence ’ ee ee ee een lta the 
study, the UW Extension Division. Last Lottie Reilly, 76, a retired Madison he remained until retirement in 1936, f 
year 1,522 applications were received — died in a hospital Nov. 2. She a z 
: eS Vv 
compared to 2,000 for the same three  Tetired in 1949. ee ee ee . 
i oo ¢ Mg — of > eheael 78, tea 
Applications for the week beginning J. E. Jones, superintendent of the Cud- “ied at her home July 25 after a years ill 
Sept. 16 came from 27 states plus the hy Public Schools since 1938, died on Ness. She was director of the elementary 
te Sd ee er eS Oct. 10 curriculum in the Wausau Public Sc soos ' 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, In- ct. 10. is daria dustag peat of the 38 yout the savede 
dia and Egypt. ie 
During the 1954-55 academic year a Robert D. Winn, 62, a teacher at Wash- the faculty from 1907 to 1068. Sh 4 - 
total of 6,357 persons enrolled. More than ington High School in Two Rivers.for 36 tended Wisconsin State College at Mil- vel 
400 courses are offered to correspondence years until his retirement last year, passed waukee and received her Bachelor's de- spl 
students in some 140 fields. away at the Two Rivers hospital, Oct. 24. gree from Marquette University. She was oni 
He was a graduate of Lawrence College. a past president of the Wausau Ecuca- 40 
Kiwanis Club E eo 8 tion Association and was active in other y 
U ncourages professional organizations 
. Max P. Geimer of Manitowoc, 80, a ! ee = . 
= 
Teacher Recruitment Plan teacher for 45 years, died Sept. 5 at his — Al 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Kiwanis home. A graduate of Stevens Point Normal Helen Colby, of Oshkosh, 52, former 
International is undertaking a program School in 1904, he taught in a number dean of women at Wisconsin State Col- 
entitled “Teacher Recruitment—A Must of schools in Wisconsin and Virginia. He lege, Oshkosh, was killed in an auto acci- L 
tor Local Action,” prepared by the Voca- was awarded a Master’s degree by the dent Aug. 21 near Mayville, Mo. Miss me 
tional Guidance Committee of Kiwanis University of Wisconsin in 1924. In 1928 Colby resigned as dean at the college this att 
International. An attractive brochure on he joined the faculty of the Manitowoc — year and remained as director of physical an 
the teaching profession as a career is School of Vocational and Adult education education for women, a position she held oa 
available at cost from the General Office, where he headed the school’s Science De- from 1946 to 1951 when she was ap- tol 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago ‘ partment for years, retiring in 1949. ointed dean. M1 
520 North Micl Ave., Chicago 11 r t for 20 t 1949 p 1d M 
Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 
e 
WEA Films for You 
e 
Are you planning A Desk for Billie | 
4 e Pd This is the newest NEA film which portrays the life story 
‘Os unit On lig t of Mrs. Billie Davis, a child of migrant parents, who 
oer education in spite of handicaps. 16 mm., sound, 
color, minutes. 
Countless interesting class activities and indi- : ; 
vidual projects can be derived from the supple- Mike Makes His Mark 
i j This NEA film shows the change taking place in a boy from 
meenery teaching aids produced by the Better a potential delinquent to an interested student proud of his 
Light Better Sight Bureau, a national activity school and its activities. 
sponsored by the electric industry. 
: , Freedom to Learn 
Four sets of these materials are available: for yi iad boils . , 
teacher faces one of the greatest questions of our time, 
elementary (Sth and 6th) grades, for 7-8-9 grade Freedom to Learn. Condemned for teaching controversial 
general science classes, home economics classes facts, she persuades her detractors to look at the facts. 
and industrial arts classes. 
: ne. Skippy and the 3 R’s 
Teaching aids include charts, leaflets, film ay ‘ , 
z 3 A This is an accurate account of how children learn the 3 R’s. 
strips, detailed projects, outlines of suggested It shows that children can learn naturally and easily when 
activities, and a teacher’s Guidebook for each. CaF Sees S meee We Tete. 
Free Teaching Aids . What Greater Gift 
. It dramatizes the teacher to show that today’s teacher needs 
Call your local Electric Company for informa- professional preparation to acquire the understanding and 
sien on seatesial tex diame ess skills essential to good teaching and a desire to teach. 
; The last four films are 16 mm., sound, color, 27 to 29 
or write to.. minutes. You may have them rental free for show- 
ing in your community. All the WEA asks is that 
BETTER LIGHT BETTER SIGHT BUREAU FE SE Se nn Poo 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, New York ° . ° ° ate 
9 ; ‘ Wisconsin Education Association 
404 Insurance Building Madison 3, Wisconsii 
WIS¢ 
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e, for- most interesting and informative 

- of LETTERS report. , 
. boil Haro.p G. FEARN F an 
36 . A Speaker Comments Superintendent of Schools Py or 

ts_be- Groton, Mass. Thanks for your complimentary 


iscon- 
> trom 


How does one say thank-you for 


letter. Some we received were dif- 
ferent. 


outstanding 


ght in a great experience? For that is ex- o-aa 
re be- 7 ; i i 7 as waa L ps s 
ae actly what the time with you was Political Poll an lla e 


36, 


the other morning. Seldom have I 
found a more responsive group and 
[ want to thank you for all that your 


. . | am quite certain that even 
before Kaltenborn spoke, most of 
Wisconsin’s teachers had heard some 


‘Arts 


eC; 1 hers ! 

r’s ill. ge tneilie — rumor about a campaign going on. Pro gram 
etary ’ edna I would even imagine they had some 

: 44 The teachers at the Saturday personal thoughts on the subject. , > 
h Ds morning session of the WEA con- Hope none were permanently dam- 

t Mil- vention think that you, too, gave a *8ed by an informal show of hands 

’s de- splendid address. Would that the that committed them to exactly 

© ws BE entire membership could have heard nothing. Just what must you think 


ther 


you! 


A Neighbors Reaction 


of straw votes in grade and high 
school classes. 

Straw votes conducted in the cus- 
tomary secrecy of the ballot box are 


—_ Aurora, Illinois quite different than a showing of 
) acci- Would like to advise that five hands in a meeting. We have always 
Miss members of our administrative staft been opposed to open voting on con- 
“ = attended the Thursday and Friday _ troversial issues except in legislative 


e held 
US. ap- 


sessions of the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association meeting held in 
Milwaukee, and returned with a 


bodies where the constitutents are 
entitled to know how their represen- 
tatives voted. 
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Pacific Coast Teachers Agency 


La Arcada Bldg. 1114 State Street Santa Barbara, California 
at Dear Teacher: 
nd, California needs you. Its school population is increasing at an 
alarming rate. 
The salaries in California are among the highest in the nation, 
i” ranging from a minimum of $4200 to a maximum of $8000 or 
his better. 
The retirement system is one of the best. Only ten years of Cali- 
fornia experience are needed to qualify. The minimum benefits in 
California are better than the maximum in many states. 
me, We will be happy to act as your agent to get you a teaching posi- 
Sla . . . : - . . . . 
tion in California. We do not charge for registration. We will give 
you special personal service before and after placement. 
Our personnel has a combined total of over 120 years of teaching 
R's. experience. We know your problems and will help you. Fill in 
hen coupon today. 
Most Sincerely, W Th 
GEORGIA DAVIS, Manager . . or 
as Pacific Coast Book Company 
1114 State Street, Santa Barbara, California 
” Teachers Agency 
w- | would like information about Pacific Coast Teachers Agency. 2126 Prairie Avenue 
hat | understand that this involves no obligation on my part. Chicago 16, Illinois 
JAMES W. FARREY 
Wisconsin Representative 
807 West Brown St., Waupun 
1Ss1i) 
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IN 1957 


Olson's Campus Tours present the 
most complete program of person- 
ally escorted ALL-EXPENSE Tours, 
offering YOU the greatest values ir 
European travel. Frequent sailings 
Mar. thru Sept. in QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH or MARY. 49 days. Tourist 
\ Class, only $1475 up. DELUXE 
Cabin Class, only $1645 up. Don't 
delay. Write today for folders CS-57. 


1 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


or your local 
LSON'S travel agent. 
AMPUS 



















SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn pr 
through et in one m | 
our summer travel projects in 








Se: 


the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 


Sociology, Languag Journalism, ete. 

Offered by colleges and universities, these 
travel courses are planned to satisfy ‘‘in- 
service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 
up, includes everything from New York back 
to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


meoanateo 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y 
TRAVEL RIGHT cw) 


Evrope—Request reservations NOW. 
Check choice and mail today. 
1. Custom made courier assisted—Europe [_] 

2. Conducted tour folders—Europe [] USA [] 
3. Origins of New England Tour, Jun. 24-Jul. 5 [] 
**A Course on Wheels’’ American History 
from 1620-1820. 3 Hours University Credit. 
For World Wide Travel Specify 
Wishes and Write 


ARNOLD TOURS 7° Newbery 


Boston, mm | 


20 Countries, 70 Days, $1315 
Summer '57—shorter trip optional 
Europe for Young Adults 
255 Sequoia, Pasadena, California 


























SUMMER TOURS FOR TEACHERS 
We have gathered information on a number 
of tours, some planned especially for teachers, 
others particularly suitable for them. Emphasis 
is on quality. If interested, write 


PERRY TRAVEL SERVICE 
Evansville, Wisconsin 








MEN WANTED 


Counselors: Camp Nebagamon for Boys; June 25- 
August 23. Salary commensurate with experience 
and qualifications. Write complete qualifications: 
Max Lorber, Director, Lake Nebagamon, Wiscon- 
sin. Interview will be arranged. 








Did you know that school pictures have 
these uses? 
Administrative Records 
Guidance Records 
Let us he!p put your school pictures to work. 
Write: Educational Service Bureau 


ALSTON STUDIOS, INC. 
East Weymouth, Massachusetts 

















Recess Time 


You Tell ’em 

A sergeant, drilling a batch of recruits, 
saw that one of them was out of step. 
Going to the man as they marched, he 
said sarcastically, “Do you know, Bud, 
that they are all out of step except you?” 

“What?” asked the recruit innocently. 

“IT said they are all out of step except 
you!” 

“Well,” was the retort, 
you tell ’em.” 


“youre in charge, 


Think It Over 

People who wonder where this younger 
generation is headed would do well to con- 
sider where it came from. 





* & & 





Practical Example 

Summer vacation was near and_ the 
teacher was trying to give her class an 
impression of fractions which would carry 
over until school resumed. She told them 
they could think of fractions at home as 
well as in school and gave such examples 

s “half a sandwich,” “a quarter of a pie” 
and “tenth part of a dollar.” 

At that point one little boy caught on 
and proudly contributed, “My father came 
home last night with a fifth.” 

* & © 
White Tie? 

Sergeant: “Them shoes are out of uni- 
form, buddy. What’s the idea of wearing 
shoes like that to formation?” 

Private: “Well, sergeant, I used to wear 
them before I was drafted.” 

Sergeant: “So what? Did you also have 
a high silk hat when you were a civilian?” 

Private: “As a matter of fact, yes.” 

Sergeant: “Then why don’t you wear 
your top hat in the army?” 

Private: “Don’t be silly—who ever heard 
of wearing a top hat with brown shoes?” 


* & & 


Stop the Music 

First Gossip: “I hate to talk to Mrs. 
Smith because she always tells me about 
her ailments.” 

Second Gossip: “Yes, I know what you 
mean. You could almost call it an organ 
recital.” 

ee 8 
Just Try It 

Smoking, so says the throat specialist, 
makes women’s voices harsh. If you don’t 
believe it, just try flicking your ashes on 
the rug. 

* & © 
Decreed Degree 

Our editor happened to overhear two 
proud parents bragging about their chil- 
dren. One of the men said, “When my son 
went to college, it took him just three 
years to get his B.A.” 

“That’s nothing,” said the second man. 
“When my daughter went to college, it 
only took her two years to get a Ph.D.” 

“Impossible,” gasped the first parent. 
“How could she get a Ph.D. in just two 
years?” 

“Easy,” answered the proud father. “She 
married him.” 








MAKE MONEY WRITING 


»» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak. 
ing money every day on short paragraphs, 
[ tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly, 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away, 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-A, 7464 Clark Street, 
Chicago 26, Illinois. 













































| SELL VINTEX aT TROEECTS| 


Schools all over the country are piling up BG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

lly known h hold cloths. Choice of \0 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 25 ,N.J. | 


Serving notional organizations for over 30 yeor 












































WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The 
most comprehensive course of its kind on the 
maiket, covering every phase of story and arti- 
cle writing for tots to teens. Learn the step-by- 
step procedure from one whose work is appear- 
ing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell how” but a SHOW HOW course. Personal 
criticism included. Write for free particulars, 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 
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Don’t Miss The Boat! 


Salaries were never so high—opportunities 
never so great! Calls pour in on us from 






as fine schools as can be found in all the 
USSSA. 





Don’t put it off—write us today. 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL 

Member N.A.T. A. 





























TEACHERS! 
Efficient, reliable and 
personalized service for 
teachers seeking profer 
sional and financial ad- 
t. Under direct 


Teachers Agency Albert management for 
three generations. 


Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





A NATIONAL SERVICE 











































HU FF saascnnrnivin me” 
Mower N.A.T.A. 
The WEST, ALASKA, HAWAII, FOREIGN 
Opportunities are waiting 
Western Certificate Booklet with 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW 
42 Years Placement Service 





























Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 








January 1957 
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Latest Books 
Improving Reading Instruction 


Improving Reading Instruction written * 
by Donald D. Durrell, professor of educa- 
tion, Boston University, is a scholarly and 
practical new book on reading which 
should be of interest to all teachers inter- 
ested in the improvement of reading—that 
most controversial subject of this decade. 
At the outset he states that “the quality 
of reading instruction depends primarily 
upon one person: the classroom teacher.” 
While the present volume is the result of 
research, teaching and clinical experience 
it is intended to serve as a practical hand- 
book offering specific principles, programs, 
analyses and techniques designed to im- 
prove reading achievement in the class- 
room. The author contending that there 
is no one best way to teach reading, em- 
phasizes the importance of the teacher to 
provide for individual difference. 

World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. $4.25 


Professional Problems of Teachers 


In this day of the growing spirit of pro- 
fessionalism among teachers, Albert J. 
Huggett, late associate professor of edu- 
cation at Michigan State University, and 
T. M. Stinnett, executive secretary of the 
National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, have 
written this very timely book for students 
of education and for teachers. The central 
theme is the profession. It opens with a 


careful analysis of what a profession is 
and how teaching, altho not as well 
established at present as law and medi- 
cine, for example, is well on its way to 
become recognized as a_ profession by 
almost everyone. After discussing the 
selection, preparation and induction of 
teachers, it gives valuable advice to the 
new teacher on how to gain success and 
avoid pitfalls which may ruin a_ well- 
planned career. Part II deals with salary 
policies, rating of teachers, retirement sys- 
tems and tenure and working conditions. 
Part III shows the trends in developing 
responsibilities of the profession to and 
for its members and the function of the 
professional organizations promoting com- 
munity and public relations. Part IV ex- 
plains the several organizations to which 
teachers belong, their histories and their 
programs. 

The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11. $5.25 


Experiences with Foods 

Experiences with Foods by L. Belle 
Pollard is a text written and published for 
a course in high school foods. Emphasiz- 
ing the three-meals-a-day idea, it includes 
a complete cook-book section to imple- 
ment the principles taught in the text 
proper. This practical text will be wel- 
come in every foods laboratory. It is 
family-centered. Miss Pollard, the author, 
is supervisor of homemaking in the public 
schools of St. Louis, Mo. 
Ginn and Co., 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. $4.60 
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THE GINN 
BASIC READERS 


In Wonderful New 
Revised Editions 


Grades 1-3 








SPELLING FOR WORD MASTERY 


By David H. Patton and Eleanor M. Johnson 


SPELLING FOR Worp Mastery, in optional Text- 
book (Clothbound) and Skilltext (Consumable) 
Editions, contains a program that enables pupils 
to develop mastery of the words they need. 
Here is a series that utilizes thorough readiness 
training, full dictionary practice, exercises on 
phonics and word analysis skills, and automatic 
reviews and tests to provide maximum spelling 
skill for all. For additional information about 
SPELLING FoR Worp Mastery write to: 


CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS 
Education Center Columbus 16, Ohio 
Arthur E. Carlson — Wisconsin Representative 














WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Many new stories in every reader. New illustrations 


throughout the books. 

A vocabulary load adjusted to a gradual development 
of reading abilities of primary-grade children. 
Manuals with more help than ever for the busy teacher. 


Basal book for Grades 4-8 and Enrichment Readers 
also available in the Ginn Basic Program. 


GINN and COMPANY 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Represented by Lew W. Weisel 
8000 Links Way, Milwaukee 17, Wis. 


Clayton Wright, Colby, Wis. 


Miss Elinore Wiseman, Elementary Consultant, 
Kendall, Wis. 











comments 
from the 
office 


This We Recommend 


@ “That higher standards of selectivity be applied for 
admission to the teaching profession” is another plank 
in the platform for education which was proposed by 
the WEA Council on Education and approved by the 
WEA Representative Assembly. It is one of the several 
basic principles so essential for the ultimate improve- 
ment of the profession which the Association is 
promoting. 

Altho the standards of the profession may be raised 
by additional preparation of those now teaching, the 
first step in the long-range policy for professional im- 
provement is the proper selection and encouragement 
of the youth who enter it. Frankly we must face the 
fact that educators generally are not held in as high 
esteem in their communities as are members of other 
professions, altho we do observe a decided improve- 
ment in their position. 

The public generally regards the physician, the 
lawver, the dentist, the nurse, the architect and the 
engineer as highly trained, competent and conscien- 
tious. Their advice on matters pertaining to their spe- 
cialty is more readily accepted than is that of the 
teacher in his field. These professional groups, and par- 
ticularly the doctors, have built up our confidence in 
them because we hold the individual members of the 
group in high esteem. Rest assured that the physicians, 
striving to maintain that standard, are very much inter- 
ested in the type of candidate who is admitted to the 
medical profession and quality of the preparation pro- 
vided in the medical schools. Should not the teachers 
be as much concerned about their future colleagues? 


The teaching profession thru its National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
and the state counterpart, the Wisconsin TEPS Com- 
mission, have been performing valuable service by 
studying the qualifications of teachers, by recommend- 
ing steps and means to raise professional standards and 
by urging a more selective process to choose those who 
enter teacher education 


According to T. M. Stinnett, executive secretary of 
the National TEPS, those states which have the high- 
est standards for admission have made the greatest 
progress in reducing teacher shortage. Those in the 
profession believe that higher standards of admission 
will ultimately result in additional respect for teaching. 
It is for teachers individually and collectively thru their 
associations to encourage the raising of standards for 
teaching and to interest capable young men and women 
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in education, the foundation of all other protessions 
and occupations. 


Legislature Convenes 


@ About the time you receive the January Journal, the 
1957 Legislature will have convened, and Governor 
Vernon W. Thomson will have delivered his first mes- 
sage. Immediately after the preliminary formalities of 
organization are completed, bills of all descriptions will 
begin to flow into the legislative hopper. Most of them 
will have been an idea presented to the bill drafting 
department of the Legislative Reference Library, 
whipped into shape by experienced bill drafters and 
returned to the senator or assemblyman to be intro- 
duced. Many of these bills will, if passed, affect edu- 
cation—some destructively, some constructively. 

Whether or not a bill is good or bad for education 
depends on the attitude and purpose of the one in‘ro- 
ducing it and the people supporting it. Naturally we 
will label those good for education which educa ‘ors 
generally have accepted as good educational practice 
and which have been endorsed in principle by the 
WEA Council on Education and the WEA Represen- 
tative Assembly. The Legislative Committee of the 
WEA, a sub-committee of the WEA Council on Edu- 
cation, will consider all bills introduced affecting edu- 
cation and will determine the position WEA officials 
and legislative representatives will take when present- 
ing the case for education to the committees of the 
legislature. 

In this issue of the Journal you will find an article 
on “Education and Legislation” which tells about the 
services you can expect from the WEA during the leg- 
islative year and suggestions to every teacher relative 
to the part he can play to secure legislative approval 
of the Association’s program. Subsequent articles will 
offer more specific suggestions as to the practical meth- 
ods of presenting the case for education. Every teacher 
in Wisconsin has a role in the fight for a better edu- 
cational system from the kindergarten to the graduate 
school. 


Nominate Your Delegates 


@ The December Journal on page 24 contained com- 
plete instructions on the procedure necessary to nomi- 
nate delegates to the NEA Centennial convention in 
Philadelphia, June 30-July 5. Each Executive Commit- 
tee District will elect two representatives by popular 
vote from those nominated by the WEA members. A 
plurality is all that is required for election. 

Our plea is to follow precisely the procedure 
approved by the Representative Assembly and planned 
in detail by the Executive Committee. If you have not 
already done so, act now in order to get your nominee’ 
name into the office of the Executive Secretary, 404 
Insurance Building, Madison 3, by 12 o'clock noon, 
January 15. In case no nominations are made in the 
district by the deadline the Executive Committee wvill 
name the delegates. There is absolutely no other wav 
to select your delegates. Write-in votes will not be 
accepted. Act now. 


Janvary '957 





